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EXPLANATORY. 

On Tuesday, November lo, 1908, a tablet was unveiled in 
memory of Commodore Thomas Macdonough. The tablet 
occupies a place on the north wall of the main corridor of 
the State House at Dover, Delaware, and its placing, and 
the expense attending the same, was provided for by the 
Delaware Society United States Daughters of 1812. 

The exercises attending the unveiling were held in the 
Senate chamber of the State capitol. Mrs. John M. Wil- 
son, President of the Delaware Society, presided. An ad- 
dress on the life and character of Commodore Macdonough 
was delivered by Judge James Pennewill; the tablet was re- 
ceived in a few well chosen words by Governor Preston 
Lea; and in conclusion a brief memoir of the Commodore 
was read by his grandson, Rodney Macdonough of Boston, 
Massachusetts. Those present then proceeded to the lower 
corridor and the tablet was formally unveiled by Rodney 
Macdonough, in the presence of the members of the So- 
ciety and their invited guests. 

The addresses delivered by Judge Pennewill and Mr. 
Macdonough appear in the following pages. 

Henry C. Conrad, 
Librarian, Historical &Kiety of Delaware. 
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JUDGE PENNEWILL'S ADDRESS 

The lives of great men constitute for the most part the 
attractive portions of a nation's history. In all ages the 
brilliant soldier has won the admiration of the people. The 
annals of the past record his wonderful achievements and 
his name is always enshrined in the hearts of men and wo- 
men. The hero of a successful war or great battle has al- 
ways been, and perhaps will ever be, the nation's idol; and 
rt sometimes seems that it is genius as much as goodness 
which people worship and admire. The motive and the ob- 
ject receive but scant consideration when the mind is 
dazzled by the brilliance of exceptional genius. No man, in 
modem times at least, has so attracted and pleased the * 
popular mind as the first Napoleon. He was the incompar- 
able soldier, the great commander. His life was a tragedy 
and a failure, but his personality and conquests will con^ 
tinue to be intensely interesting and attractive. And yet 
few men were ever actuated by baser or more selfish mo- 
tives. It is always interesting to compare this famous leader 
with our own Washington. No two characters could be 
more different, no two lives more dissimilar. The one was 
governed by an overpowering ambition to immortalize him- 
self, the other by a deep-seated love for his country and 
sense of justice. The marvelous victories of the one served 
to emphasize the wreck and ruin of his life. The well-earned 
triumphs of the other resulted in the formation of a nation 
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whose history is the marvel of the race. So we may say 
that with great men, as with all men, in the last analysis, it 
is character that tells. Richard Cobden, one of England's 
leading statesmen, when a young man, said to his employ- 
ers on a certain occasion, "Why are you willing to trust me 
so far when you know I have no money at all?" The an- 
swer he received was this: "With us it is not money, but 
character that counts." The next time Cobden was in Lon- 
don he had those words cut in a board which he placed 
upon the wall of his office, and made them thereafter the 
motto and guide of his life. With him character did count, 
as it will with everyone who makes its building the serious 
effort and purpose of his life. 

We have had in this country but one Washington, but 
fortunately there have been many whose lives have been 
of incalculable credit to their nation as well as a blessing to 
the world. Although our territory is small, arid our num- 
. bers comparatively few, nevertheless whether in profes- 
sional, business or military life, relatively speaking, Dela- 
ware has furnished as many men, able, talented and true, as 
any of her sister states whether great or small. It is pleas^ 
ing to know that in the early as well as later history of the 
government our State has been distinguished not only for 
the bravery of her soldiers and sailors, but also for the abil- 
ity, patriotism and purity of her public men. Indeed it may 
be truly said that in the struggles of war and in the coun- 
cils of peace our little State has ever been at the front. 

It is one of those brave, true and patriotic men whose 
memory we honor to-day and whose heroic deeds in naval 
warfare we seek to perpetuate. 
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It is my belief that there is nothing more to be admired 
in the world to-day than a good, brave and useful life. And 
it seems to me there is no better work in which the Daugh- 
ters of 1812, and kindred societies, can engage than in keep- 
ing alive the memories of those splendid men of our na- 
tion's past of whom Commodore Macdonough was con- 
spicuously one. Some ideal appeals to and influences every 
person, and fortunate would it be if such ideal could always 
be worthy and good. A combination of courage and good- 
ness furnishes the best ideal of all, and the one diat should 
ever be presented for the emulation of others and especially 
the young. The truly unselfish man, the man of character, 
courage and strength, who is willing to give himself for his 
country's cause, and his life if need be for the public good, 
richly deserves the greatest praise and should be always 
held in the highest esteem. When such a man by his brav- 
ery and genius wins for his country a decisive victory in a 
just war, his name and fame should be made immortal in his 
nation's history. 

Commodore Thomas Macdonough was bom December 
23rd, 1783, on his father's farm in New Castle County, sit- 
uated at the Trap, now known as Macdonough. The coun- 
try surrounding the place of his birth, hallowed by the 
memories of Kirkwood and Macdonough, hsCs become one 
of the most attractive and productive agricultural districts of 
this State, or of any State; and its inhabitants belong to die 
most sturdy and substantial class of our citizens. The early 
part of our hero's life was spent upon the farm where he 
was bom, and at the age of 17 he enlisted in the navy as a 
midshipman. 
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Macdonough's first real experience in naval warfare was 
acquired during our country's difficulty with Tripoli. He 
was one of those brave men who undertook the extremely 
perilous task of capturing and destroying the ship Phila- 
delphia in the harbor of Tripoli. For his remarkable bravery 
in that enterprise he was rewarded by promotion in the ser- 
vice to the rank of lieutenant, and from that time he was 
destined to achieve distinction in his chosen profession. 

The great accomplishment of his life, however, and the 
crucial test of his courage and capacity, which gave him a 
conspicuous and honored place in his nation's history, oc- 
curred September nth, 1814, in the memorable battle on 
Lake Giamplain. That was the decisive engagement of the 
war, and has ever since been regarded as a marvelous 
achievement in naval warfare. He was outnumbered in 
ships and men by the English under the command of Cap- 
tain Downie of the Royal Navy, but notwithstanding the 
superiority of the enemy in force and experience, he accept- 
ed the gauge of battle, and in a terrific and bloody contest 
of more than two hours duration destroyed, or captured, 
practically the entire British fleet. The conspicuous quali- 
ties shown in that decisive contest by our Commander were 
his seamanship, bravery, and accuracy of judgment in great 
emergencies. * H^e stood and fought with his men on his 
flagship Saratoga wherever the danger was greatest, took 
advantage with marvelous judgment of every opportunity 
offered, and managed his i^ip with a skill that was truly 
wonderful, and that the opposing commander could in no 
wise equal. 

By that victory Macdonough gained the popular title of 
"Hero of Lake Champlain," and became one of the idols of 
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the nation. He was honored by his nation and State in leg- 
islative enactments passed, and medals awarded, in recogni- 
tion of his bravery and accomplishments in the public ser- 
vice, and more substantially rewarded by an appropriation 
of valuable properties by cities and States. 

At the time of the battle on the lake Commodore Mac- 
donough was but thirty-one years of age, and eleven years 
thereafter, on the loth day of November, 1825, at the age 
of forty-two, he died at sea while on his return from the 
command of the American squadron on the Mediterranean. 
On the monument which marks his grave in Middletown, 
Connecticut, where he had married his wife and lived when 
away from the public service, is found this beautiful inscrip- 
tion: "He was distinguished in the world as the Hero of 
Lake Champlain; in the Church of Christ as a faithful, zeal- 
ous and consistent Christian; in the community where he 
resided when absent from professional duties as a amiable, 
upright and valuable citizen." 

Such in brief outline is the history of our hero, and I 
make no effort to tell the story of his life in full detail. Such 
story has been told and preserved in many histories and pa- 
pers written by impartial judges and admiring friends. 
Time would not permit me, if I desired, to enlarge upon the 
events of his life, and I have no desire to do so because they 
have been related by others much more elaborately and 
correctly than I could pretend to do. Reference may be 
made especially to a paper written a few years ago by Rod- 
ney Macdonough, a grandson of the Commodore, which 
is a very careful and beautiful account of the life of his dis- 
tinguished grandfather, and will richly repay the perusal of 
anyone who may be interested in the subject. This grand- 
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son, I am happy to say, is with us today, and his presence I 
am sure adds a peculiar interest and pleasure to the occa- 
sion. 

I prefer at this time to speak briefly of those qualities 
which made Macdonough's life so eminently successful, and 
which enabled him to gain the distinction and fame which 
will never die. 

First of all, he was a brave and fearless man. In the per- 
formance of duty he shrank from no danger, he was unde- 
terred by superior force, and fought with his men where the 
danger was g^eat. He was not only a commander but a 
leader as well, and if the hope seemed forlorn he was ever 
willing to lead. This is the secret of success in any cause, in 
any life. It inspires confidence and begets hope. It arouses 
the enthusiasm of the follower and weakens the spirit of the 
enemy. In moral as well as in military warfare it is the 
courage and motive of the leader which count for so much. 
If either be doubtful or suspicious, the battle is lost before 
it begins. 

Commodore Macdonough had great confidence in him- 
self and in those who served under his command. If the 
cause was just the means were sufiicient to accomplish the 
result. Many a battle has been lost, and many a good cause 
has failed, because the strength of the enemy seemed too 
great to overcome. Many of the greatest victories of the 
past have been won when the odds were apparently on the 
other side, and when less confident leaders would have de- 
clined the fight. Macdonough found, as many other good 
and brave men have found, that when the right is supported 
by a spirit that is determined to win, superior numbers 
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should not deter. In the justice of the cause there is 
strength indeed. . 

In all history there can scarcely be found a more dramatic 
and striking picture than that presented by the Commodore 
as he fought on the deck of the Saratoga on that memorable 
day in 1814. The veteran forces against which he contend- 
ed did seem vastly superior. Hope for a time looked for- 
lorn and victory impossible. But he was never discouraged, 
and his valor and confidence were equally great. He en- 
tered into the very thick of the fight and managed the heav- 
iest gun himself. He was several times prostrated on the 
deck of the ship, and it was thought by his men that his life 
was lost. But he arose each time more eager for the fight, 
and although sorely pressed, succeeded by daring seaman- 
ship and valor in making the defeat of the enemy certain 
and complete. 

Commodore Macdonough knew how to take advantage 
of his opportunities. It is a common saying that oppor- 
tunity makes the man. I am not sure this is entirely cor- 
rect, but certain it is that opportunity makes it possible for 
a man to prove diat he is a man. Many men of genius and 
strength go down to unknown and unhonored graves be- 
cause of the lack of opportunity to show their worth. And 
many others are equally obscure because of failure to seize 
t^e opportunities they might have used. Many enterprises 
of great pith and moment lose the name of action for the 
want of courage in the crucial hour. Macdonough had not 
only the opportunity, and the power to grasp it, but also 
the moral and physical courage to make it work for his 
country's good and his own renown. He divl indeed take 
the tide at its flood, and it led him on to fame and fortune. 
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left their native lands and came to this in order that they 
might worship God according to their own conscience and 
live according to their own faith. They chose to suffer the 
privations and hardships of the new world, and endure all 
things, so that a gcxxl and wise nation might be established 
and live. Their controlling thought was the formation of a 
government where civil liberty might be freely enjoyed and 
freedom of conscience accorded to all. In the brave struggle 
our forefathers made with nature, savage and foreign foe, it 
was, more than anything else, such deep religious feeling 
that sustained them in the darkest hour. They were bat- 
tling for freedom, life, home and Christian faith, and such 
principles can never fail. The Christian religion has done 
much for other land® but most of all for our own. And 
while the youth of the country are being strengthened, 
trained and taught to fit them for a strenuous life in a rather 
free-thinking and liberal age, it should not be forgotten that 
the Christian Bible has been the chief cause of our national 
greatness, and that a disregard of its teachings would mark 
the beginning of our national decline. 

Dr. Thomas Macdonough, the father of our hero, was an 
officer in the War of the Revolution and served under Has- 
let, who fell at the battle of Princeton. With such an an- 
cestry and such an inheritance of the best qualities that can 
be transmitted to man, it is not surprising that Commodore 
Macdonough left a record and name of which every citizen 
of this State and country can feel justly proud. 

In these modem days it is well to think of those good and 
true men of the past who did so much for the public good. 
We give thanks that our lots have been cast in such pleas- 
ant places, and that we are permitted to enjoy a home of 
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such beauty and safety in the New World, so free from the 
entangling alliances of the Old. But do we fully appreciate 
the labors of those who have made our good fortune pos- 
sible? 

We are living in a wonderfully fast and brilliant day, and 
it is quite possible that we may lose sight of some of the 
sterling qualities and virtues of the good and useful men 
who are gone. Old things have largely passed away. All 
things are new, many say, and better than the old. But is 
it in every sense true? Washing^n, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Marshall, Macdonough and the rest were g^eat men in their 
times; there have been no greater since. Surely, this nation 
was wonderfully blessed in its early history, and we need 
not marvel so much at the superstructure when we know 
the foundations were laid by such master hands. It is a 
common saying that a kind Providence has kept careful 
watch over the destinies of this Republic even from the time 
of its birth. I believe it true, and I believe it equally true 
that there were never human agencies more fit to co-operate 
with the Will Divine than were found in that splendid gal- 
axy of men of whom Commodore Macdonough was one. 
They built and preserved the ship for a long and dangerous 
voyage, and let us hope that those who in the days to come 
may be entrusted with their precious work may be as true 
to the common weal, as unselfish in their country's cause. 

Representing the Society of the Daughters of 1812, it af- 
fords me g^eat pleasure in their behalf to present to the 
State of Delaware the tablet which they have placed in this 
State House in memory of Commodore Thomas Macdon- 
ough. This tablet is designed to commemorate the valu- 
able services which Commodore Macdonough rendered to 
his country, as well as the honor and distinction he con- 
ferred f* tive State. 
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Eighty-three years ago to-day, on the bosom of the broad 
Atlantic, while homeward bound, died a son of Delaware, 
to whose memory this tablet is to-day unveiled. Bom at 
the Trap, in the County of New Castle, Thomas Macdon- 
ough there passed his boyhood days, happy and contented 
and doing the duty which came to his hand. There, amid 
the surroundings of a happy home and under the most salu- 
tary influences, began the harmonious development of 
mind, brain and body which produced such splendid results 
in after life. 

With advancing years came a desire to enter the service 
of his country. The influences which acted upon his youth- 
ful mind were twofold. His father had served with honor as 
an oiScer in the Revolution, and many a time, no doubt, in 
the long winter evenings, seated before the generous fire- 
place filled with blazing logs, with his children around him, 
had told the story of the war; told of the long and weary 
march, of the camp-fire and the bivouac, the cold, hunger 
and fatigue, the battle, and the gallant deeds of gallant men 
for love of liberty. How the bo/s heart must have 
throbbed as he heard the story from his father's lips. Two 
of the lad's uncles had been soldiers, too, and his brother 
had been a midshipman in the war with France. He, no 
doubt, had often poured into the boy's willing ears the 
stories of the sea. These were home influences — ^personal 
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and eminently calculated to arouse in any boy a longing for 
military glory. 

Then there was a wider field which supplied the inspira- 
tion and example of patriotic lives. Though small in area, 
Delaware had furnished her full proportion of those who 
counted it a privilege to serve their country in their coun- 
try's need. In the stirring times which preceded the birth 
of the young Republic, and during the stormy days which 
followed, her voice was raised in the Continental Congress 
and her arm was bared on many a field in support of the 
principles for which the colonies contended. Caesar Rod- 
ney, who, travel-stained, booted and spurred, strode into the 
hall of Congress and cast his vote for independence; George 
Read, who labored early and late in the cause of liberty; John 
Haslet, the gallant colonel of the first force put into the field 
by Delaware; Robert Kirkwood, who fought with savage 
bravery in thirty-two battles of the Revolution; Allen Mc- 
Lane, the daring soldier and sturdy patriot — ^the names of 
these men were known in every hamlet in the State, and 
there was probably not a boy in Delaware who did not feel 
within himself a wish to do what they had done. 

With -such influences surrounding him we can easily 
imagine with what eagerness and hopes of future glory the 
boy entered the naval service. He joined the navy in 1800, 
and from that time his course was ever onward ind upward, 
and he died as he had lived — a valuable citizen, a gallant of- 
ficer, and a consistent Christian. 

His life was short, for he died at the early age of forty-one. 
There is something inexpressibly sad in the cutting short 
of a young and active life. One is apt to feel that fruitful as 
may have been the promises of earlier years, their fruition 
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was but an earnest of a broader, richer, fuller life to come. 
He so improved the opportunities which came to him of 
displaying his usefulness as a citizen and his ability as an 
officer that one cannot but reg^'et that it was not given him 
to apply the mature experience of riper years to the re- 
sponsibilities of private and official life. 

During his latter years his home— -so far as a naval officer 
can be said to have a home — ^was in Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, and although his duties necessitated frequent absences 
he apparently took as lively an interest in the welfare of the 
community as did those whose lives were spent within its 
borders. No plan which promised to promote the social, 
civil, or relipous interests of his fellow townsmen was with- 
out his s}rmpathy and support. His charity was broad and 
catholic, and of his own he gave generously. He entered 
freely into the life around him and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship were discharged as conscientiously as 
were those of his profession. He was the soul of honor and 
punctilious in the discharge of every social and moral duty. 

Prior to 1814 Macdonough's name was comparatively 
unknown outside the navy. His brilliant services in that 
year, however, gained him a national reputation and made 
his name a household word. Cities and states crowned him 
with honors, and Congress testified its appreciation of his 
gallant achievement. A mind more easily influenced might 
readily have been affected by the incense of admiration and 
the subtle flattery of public applause, but these left him as 
modest and unassuming as before. While he was pro- 
foundly grateful for every mark of confidence and esteem, 
he considered that he had only done his duty and that any 
expression of gratitude was wholly unmerited. 
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One of Macdonough's strongest characteristics was a 
sincere belief in the teaching of the Episcopal Church. The 
development of his religious feeling began at his mother's 
knee. External influences during* the years which immedi- 
ately followed his entrance into the service were not par- 
ticularly ccMiducive to spiritual growth. The s^tmosphere 
which he found at Middletown, however, was of an entirely 
different character. Not only his wife's family but also their 
friends, who became his friends as well, were members of 
the church and had been for years. The daily companion- 
ship of those he loved and familiar intercourse with those 
whose characters he admired and respected soon had their 
effect upon a nature peculiarly responsive to religious im- 
pressions. It needed only the influences which there sur- 
rounded him to quicken the seed sown in earlier years and 
bring it to maturity. 

The Commodore's religion was an essential part of his 
character. It was not a garment to be assumed or cast 
aside as taste or convenience dictated. It was unostenta- 
tious and unobtrusive. It was wholly personal and had 
more to do with his own heart than with the conduct of oth- 
ers. He regulated his own affairs by the dictates of his 
conscience and endeavored to influence other lives by the 
purity of his own. His faith was that of a little child, simple 
and trusting. His motto might have been that of the Scot- 
tish patriot — "God Armeth Me" — ^for his confidence in the 
Almighty Power to save in peace or war never wavered. 
The most beautiful act of his life, an act which showed him 
true to himself and true to his God, was at that supreme 
moment when, on the deck of the Saratoga, he publicly 
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proclaimed Christ before men and invoked his aid in the 
coming battle. 

Macdonough is best known to the world as an officer in 
the navy of the United States. He combined the qualities 
most necessary to a successful commander and his profes- 
sional reputation was of the highest. He possessed in a 
high degree that fine chivalric courtesy associated with 
noble lives and noble deeds — ^the courtesy which prompted 
the simple toast to a fallen foe a few days after they had 
met — "The memory of Commodore Downie, our brave 
enemy." 

Prior to 1812 he had performed the usual duties of a na- 
val c^cer in time of peace, had seen a little service in the 
quasi war with France, and had been in the thick of the hot 
work before Tripoli. During these years he acquired a vast 
amount of practical and theoretical knowledge pertaining 
to his profession and when he was ordered to Lake Cham- 
plain he was in every way fitted for an independent com- 
mand. The gradual development of the situation on that lake 
called into prominent activity all his resources as an officer. 
If a thing was to be done, he saw that it was done at once 
and done well. If necessity required he was not above 
lending a helping hand himself. He worked shoulder to 
shoulder with his men in preparing the first little squadron 
for service. His patience, perseverance and tireless energy 
enabled him to collect, man and equip his vessels in the 
face of the most discouraging conditk)ns, and his superb 
self reliance, forethought and tactical skill g^ned him the 
victory over a "confident, vigorous and powerful foe." 

During his twenty-five years of naval life Macdonough 
conscientiously discharged every obligation imposed upon 
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him by his commission. The written laws of the service 
and the unwritten laws of naval custom and usage were 
scrupulously observed. Afloat or ashore, at home or 
abroad, he was faithful to the interests committed to his 
care. He served his country with a single heart and gal- 
lantly upheld the reputation of the service and the honor of 
the flag. 
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PREFATORY. 

The statements respectfully submitted in this sketch of 
the life of Jacob Broom are not made, nor have the facts 
recorded been sought, with a latent purpose to establish or 
portray a preconceived illustrious ideal. I have sought to 
present at least an aproximately accurate delineation, with 
almost severe simplicity, of one of the earlier citizens of 
Wilmington and Delaware, who was prominently active 
and useful in the city and State when both were in a tran- 
sitional and inchoate condition. Added to this local 
activity and usefulness, but with less personal prominence, 
will appear his identification with similar conditions affect- 
ing the progress and Government of the Nation. It would 

be: 

'^A great fault in a chronologer 
To turn parasite; an absolute historian 
Should not 

Write anything more than truth, for friendship 
Or for hate." 

A-s it may be interesting to some to hear a statement of 

the origin of the name Broom, I give a brief abstract frpm 

the account that I find in the recognized genealogies. 

Jacob Broom's sentiment, however, I think was 

"That vain are all hereditary honors, 

Those poor possessions from another's deeds, 

Unless our own just virtues form our title." 

^'Not pedigree but powers. 

Not classes but character, 

Not rank but right." 

Practical, profitable, personal usefulness seems to have 
been the law of his life. 



Life and Character of Jacob Broom. 



The name of "the very ancient and eminent family of 
Broom," as Burke styles them, perpetuates in itself a story 
of origin which has been called "a romance of history." 

The claim of the Brooms, both in this country and in 
England, to be the lineal descendants of Plantagenet ances^ 
tors, has never been successfully controverted. "Planta- 
genet" means Broom-plant. 

Burke, in his "General Armory," says: Broom, (Here- 
fordshire), had Arms granted in 1670: "sable, on a chevron 
OR(aurum), three slips of Broom vert. Crest, a demi- 
eagle OR, wings sable, in the beak a slip of broom vert." 
Motto, "Domine dirige nos." 

In Lower's English Surnames, vol. 2, pp. 5, 6, it is writ- 
ten : "The thrice illustrious name of Hantagenet, borne by 
eight successive kings of England, origfinated with Foulques 
or Fulke, count of Anjou, who, to expiate some crimes of 
which he had been guilty, went on a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, and wore in his cap as a badge of humility, a Ranta- 
^enista, or broom-plant, and on that account was sumamed 
Plantagenet. The ancient English family of Broome are 
said to be descended from this nobleman." "The first of the 
royal name of Rantagenet, wlio ascended the throne of 
England was Henry II. He was a -son of Geoffrey Planta- 
genet, Count of Anjou, who married Matilda, a daughter 
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oi Henry I. His grandmother was called Eadgyth, which 
means lar^e headed or broad-mmded. The name Plantar 
genet was adopted to mark the huFiiiliati on of tire laoble ( of 
the house of Anjon) who first bore it. who, fior the lonrder 
of his nephew, Drogo. Comit of Brittany, was enjoined by 
the confessor, by way of penance, to proceed to Jenxsalem 
and to «ibniit to severe castigatkm. 

"Drcssing^ himself in mean attire he set oat. attended only 
by two servants, one to lead him by a halter to the Hcdy 
Sepulchre, the odier to stirip and whip him. The Planta.- 
gexsxsta, or broom plant, being die ot^y tsongh,. pliabie shmb 
in Palestine, was chosen for his chastisement aiid he after- 
wards wore it in his cap as a badge of his himril ity,> tht^ 
taking his name from the switch with which he was 
scourged." — ^^Genealogy and Somamesy"* by Williani An- 
derson. 

The Honse of Plantagenet gave to England some of its 
ablest rulers. Under them popular rights were conserved 
by the development of the Parliament, and the general char- 
acter of English consttttitional growth was determined. 
The strong predilection of the Plantagenets (i) with re- 
spect to the development of Parliament and (2) the estab- 
lishment oi constitutional government, dominated their 
fotnteen kings and exercised a controlling influence upon 
the succeeding dynasties of the Tudors, Stuarts and 
Guelphs. The same spirit, strengrthened as the years rc^ 
on, by the elimination of the offensive and injurious de- 
ments of autocracy, survives and will survive, with increas- 
ing favor among free and intelligent people. It certainly 
did survive with no ordinary vigv>r in that Plantagenet, 
Jacob Broom, concerning whom we speak in this sketch. 
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Edmund Burke says in his "Reflections," "People will 
not look forward to posterity who never look backward to 
their ancestors." 

With the Plantagenets it was a cherished axiom, main- 
tained by their descendants, that "An illiterate king is a 
crowned ass," coupled with the kindred sentiment, "Illiter- 
ate, base nobles are the clowns of heraldry." Jacob Broom 
was one of that class which Burke calls "Landed Gentry," 
but he was alway<s identified with those whom our revered 
Abraham Lincoln called "the plain people." As the oak 
among the "trees of the wood," however, is admitted to be 
a superior timber because of its qualities of strength, 
adaptation and durability, so Jacob Broom seems to have 
been recognized as a man of superior excellence by his con- 
temporaries. His known possession of the Hantagenet 
virtues of restrained but genuine distaste for the meretricious 
baubles of a false nobility; his devotion to popular liberty 
and constitutional government, and his courageous, intelli- 
gent advocacy of these sentiments secured for him a high 
esteem among his fellow-citizens. The scope of his useful 
activities is something surprising. 

The record of his life and character is primarily and 
chiefly a Delaware asset. Incidentally, it is National. 
The familiar remark that "the strength and safety of a chain 
are dependent upon the individual links," is a great truth, 
ilustrated in the life of Mr. Broom. Such men as he, in- 
telligent, judicious, faithful and courageous, constitute 
strong parts of the framework of a community, State and 
nation. His integrity, fidelity and intelligent judgment and 
unflagging industry and enterprise were constantly recc^- 
nized by his fellow-citzens of Wilmington, where he was 
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born in 1752. A similar recognition came to him later 
from the citizens and authorities of the State of Delaware. 

His parents were James Broom and Esther Willis, his 
wife; the latter a daughter of John and Mary Willis, erf 
Thombury, CSiester county. Mr. Willis was a Friend, ec* 
desiastically, and as his daughter probably held similar 
views it is not surprising that no record of the baptism 
of the eldest child Jacob can be found. 

His infancy passed during the ministry of Rev. Israel 
Acrelius; his early boyhood during the pastorate of Rev. 
Andreas Boreal or Borell, and his youth and early man- 
hood were happily developed under the wise and helpful 
instruction and Christian example of Rev. Lawrence Gire- 
lius, these three the last Swedish pastors of The Old Swedes 
Church. The influence of Pastor Girelius on the growing 
boy and developing young man was extended through a 
score of years, and was good and wholesome and well 
adapted to develop courageous patriots and useful citizens. 
It is easy to believe that the lives and administrations of the 
three Gustavi (Gustavuses, we would say) of Sweden, 
gave a masterful inspiration to these heroic pioneer 
teachers, and through them, to their hearers and pupils in 
this then new land. Gustavus Vasa (Gustavus ist), had 
not lived in vain. 

Before and after 1765, when The Old Academy was built, 
and Jacob Broom was thirteen years old, he enjoyed the 
advantage of substantial instruction, both secular and re- 
ligious, at home, in the Church and in the local schools of 
the time. That he improved his opportunities during the 
decade following 1765 and later is well attested by the 
events with which he was closely connected, and of some 
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of which he was a part; the results of which to the world 
have been, as has been well said, stupendous. 

Of The Old Academy (built in 1765), chartered as a 
Public School in 1773, with a Board of Trustees, of which 
Pastor Girelius was the first President, and later (by an 
Act of Assembly, of 1803), known as The College of Wil- 
mington, Pastor Girelius was a strong friend and patron. 
In private schools and in this institution before his twen- 
tieth year, Jacob Broom doubtless obtained much of that 
scholastic training which made him so efficient in later life. 
He was an excellent mathematician, an unusually good pen- 
man and more than ordinarily skilful in the use of terse, ac- 
curate and expressive language. 

As he grew to manhood he devoted his attention to the 
study of surveying. In the eighteenth century, in the mid- 
dle of which he was bom, the occupation of a Surveyor was 
one of importance and responsibility, and was profitable. 
As a surveyor Mr. Broom attained skill and distinction. Evi- 
dence to this effect may be found by a visit to the Historical 
Library of Philadelphia (at Thirteenth and Locust streets), 
a most delightful museum of literature and art, both archaic 
and recent, where may be seen the very Map which was 
drawn by Jacob Broom (August 27, 1777) for the use of 
General Washington, two weeks before the Battle of 
Brandywine, and used by him in that engagement. That 
battle was lost, as we know, by a failure to properly observe 
and defend the approaches to Birmingham Meeting House 
by way of the Lancaster Road, which was plainly marked on 
the Map. A copy of this map is given in Washington 
Irving's Life of Washington, Vol. iii., p. 191. 
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It may be remarked here that at the time of which we 
write, the vocation of surveyor was not only responsible and 
lucrative, but eminently respectable. The Example of 
Washington, who was at one time a practical surveyor, had 
influence with the "gentry" of that day among whom he 
held an eminent place. 

Jacob Broom's father, originally a black'Smith, was re- 
garded as one of **the gentry" of his day, and was a man of 
considerable substance, in real estate, silver and gold, 
although not one of the very wealthiest of his class. "Qass" 
distinctions, arising from birth, education and worldly 
possessions, were not wholly ignored at that time by those 
who came to this land to find a home, a sanctuary and 
liberty. 

And so in transactions of the period we find James Broom, 
Jacob's father, referred to as James Broom, Gentleman; 
and Jacob Broom as Surveyor. And both of these men had 
lands and houses to rent and sell, and gold and silver to 
loan on good security. And both of them sold and rented 
and loaned. But these men and multitudes of their "class** 
understood why "they had come to the kingdom" for "that 
time." And we, their descendants, and myriads of those 
who share with us the inestimable blessings of this favored 
land, know that they understood, and that they had the 
courage, ability and fidelity to meet and discharge the ob- 
ligations to which they were called. We know that they 
recognized the supremacy of the maxim, "Noblesse ob- 
lige," and of that other legend so current in their day, 
"Omnia relinquit servare republicam." — "He forsakes 
everything to serve the republic." 
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The controlling element of that period of our history 
and their ancestors for generations, whether English, 
Scotch, French, German or Swedish, were people of a high 
type of character; religiously, educationally and physically. 
With them and their "class" it was a dominant sentiment, 

"That life, like every other blessing. 
Derives its value from its use alone; 

Not for itself but for a nobler end 
Th' Eternal gave it." 

Of the noble, self-sacrificing spirit of these lines, there 
were many conspicuous examples. Wiashington served 
throughout the period of the Revolution vrithout salaried 
compensation and drew largely on his private resources. 
Lafayette laid a fortune on the altar of the infant Republic. 
James, Jacob and Abraham Broom, (father and sons), and 
multitudes more put every thing they had in peril that the 
Republic might live, "not counting their lives dear unto 
them," that the desired end might be attained. 

The Brooms of Delaware, New York, Pennsylvania and 
.Washington Gty were all relatives, says the annalist, and 
were a very handsome race. Some of them were men of 
stalwart proportions. Mr. John Weir, who died recently at 
an advanced age, and for many years was employed at the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth blacksmith and foundry shops on 
Front street, in this city, once owned by the Messrs. Stots- 
enberg, told me that when they were digging the trenches 
for the foundations of the shops he himself dug up some 
bones of a human skeleton, and among them was a femur 
or thigh bone over eighteen inches long. This indicated a 
man above the average in size. From the location of the 
bones, he "concluded that they were part of the skeleton of 
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James Broom, (or of Jacob), because this tomb, a brick 
parallelogram covered by a stone slab, stood just about at 
Ae place where he had been dig^ging in the old "Broom 
Cemetery," or "Burial Ground," as it wm called." 

The old Broom burial ground was located on the south 
side of Front street between Washington and Justison 
streets. 

He remembered it well, as did the late Abner P. Bailey, 
who said he had often, when a boy and youth, "stmned 
himself" with other companions on that brick grave. Mr. 
Weir took the femur to Mr. Stotsenberg and asked him 
what should be done with the bones. 

"Oh, bury them again, somewhere," Mr. Stotsenberg re- 
plied. And Mr. Weir did as he was told to do. 

I asked Mr. Wier if any of the other bodies were removed 
and re-interred? 

He replied : "I do not know." 

"Were the names and inscriptions on the tomb-stones 
copied and preserved?" He did not know; he thought not. 

"Where are the tomb-stones and slabs?" 

"They were broken up and built into the walls. One 
stone was used for a long time as a door-step." 

"Thus to the finest human fabrics comes decay; 
And men of god-like mould, return to clay." 

"The deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 
We build ¥rith what we deem eternal rock 
A distant age asks where the fabric stood? 
And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps." 
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During his whole life Jacob Broom was a warm and gen- 
erous friend of Old Swedes Church. Here, at intervals, be- 
ginning with 1776 until 1791, his children were baptized. 

His excellent wife, whom he married December 14, 1773, 
was the daughter of Robert and Elizabeth Pierce, who 
lived near or at Greenville, in Christiana hundred, not far 
from Wilmington. Robert Pierce and his family were de- 
voted patriots. It is related of Robert, the father, that a 
special squad of British soldiers was detailed to capture him 
after the Battle of Brandywine. He had gone to his home 
after the battle to arrange some matters before accom- 
panying the army on its way towards Germantown and 
Philadelphia. The squad was seen approaching the house, 
and Mr. Pierce, who was in a second story room at the rear 
of his house, receiving notice, jumped out of a window and 
escaped under cover of the corn in his field. Ann Pierce 
(an older sister of Rachel Pierce, who married Jacob 
Broom), had, in 1770, married John Crosby, a Judge, of 
Ridley, Pa. Jacob Broom and Rachel Pierce were mar- 
ried by Mr. Broom's friend, the Rev. Lawrence Girelius. 

At this time, 1773, the year of the "Boston Teaparty," 
activities preliminary to the impending struggle for Inde- 
pendence increased in number and proportions, and Jacob 
Broom was not an idle spectator. Both public and private 
resources were studied and enlarged. Men and women of 
all shades of thought, and of all kinds of occupations, ad- 
dressed themselves to the duties of the crisis witji solemn 
thoughtfulness and patriotic alacrity. Mr. Broom was 
never a loquacious man, nor given to oratorical demon- 
strations. Of a serious and almost taciturn habit, he spent 
much of his time in the careful study of history and juris- 
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prudence, so far as the duties of his calling would permit. 
So successful was he in this direction that he came to be 
considered "an accomplished gentleman and scholar of a 
high order." E. Montgomery. Reminiscences, p. 131. 

It would have been difficult, if not impossible, for a man 
of even ordinary endowments, in the time of which we now 
write, to have been idle or indifferent to the stirring events 
transpiring around him. Secular education, animated by 
the impulse of a century of persistent cultivation, was eam- 
nestly maintained in schools and academies. Religion and 
morality were supported and urged in churches, families 
and schools, and political questions of all known shades, 
revolutionary, republican, democratic, royal and independ- 
ent, occupied the attention of all thinking citizens and af- 
forded themes for continual study and discussion. William 
Cobbett, publisher for thirty years of Cobbett's Weekly 
Political Register in England, (Montgomery,) "of peasant 
origin and self-educated," "the English essayist, politician 
and agriculturist," who "assisted Henry Pepper in the man- 
agement of a school on Shipley street, where most of the 
respectable children of suitable age were in part educated,** 
says, that "He gave the credit of being initiated in political 
debates to the town of Wilmington." He had lived, he said, 
"in the hot-bed of democracy." L. P. Powell, in History of 
Education in Delaware, p. 48. 

In such atmosphere as this Jacob Broom, with what 
seems to have been a constitutional placidity of temper, pur- 
sued the even, and personally, almost literally "noiseless 
tenor of his way." He was not a blatant patriot. With 
calmness and success he gave due care to his growing 
family and to his business as a Surveyor and dealer in Real 
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Estate, at the same time studying the signs and events of 
the times. While with active industry he attended to his 
private affairs, with alert and intelligent observation, he 
watched and considered the progress of the affairs of the 
State and nation, developing his gifts and maturing for the 
duties and high responsibilities that were awaiting him. 

In 1776, at the age of 24, he was already a young man of 
mark among his nearly 2,000 fellow-citizens. In that year 
he was elected Assistant or Second Burgess of the Borough 
of Wilmington. Five times afterwards he was chosen to 
occupy the same position. Four times he was elected 
Chief Burgess. I find no time when he was in a minority 
when his name was before his fellow-citizens for election to 
any position for which his services were desired. 

It attracts attention that in this decade of 1770, while he 
was so youthful, he should be kept so steadily in public 
service by his fellow-townsmen. At that time the principal 
borough ofHces to which he was called were not sinecures. 
They were responsible and at times onerous. 

After holding the office of Second or Assistant Burgess 
four times, and the office of Chief Burgess once, he was 
commissioned Justice of the Peace, for New Castle County, 
by "our President Captain, General and Commander in 
Chief, Nicholas Van Dyke, Esqr., April 12, 1786, being the 
loth year of our Independence." See Book of Deeds I. p. 
313. David HkDwell was commissioned at the same time. 

Remembering how completely the mind of Jacob Broom, 
during the first two decades of his life, was influenced by 
his Quaker ancestors and associates, and by the non-com- 
bative teachings of the Society of Friends, it will not be 
difficult to conceive that a gifted young man of twenty. 
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whose heart beat in sympathy with those whose hearts were 
fairly inflamed with longings and purposes to secure na- 
tional independence and liberty, would welcome almost any 
local civic activities amid which he might hope to adjust 
his action in the stirring life around him to the exactions of 
his sensitive conscience. That he had mental conflicts of 
this kind is evident from the fact that after twelve years he 
was able to see his way clear to have his children baptized 
according to the rites of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Possibly the fact that his younger brother, Abraham, be- 
came a Major in the Regular Army of the United States 
may have helped to reconcile Jacob to his new views. 

Whatever may have been the extent of Mr. Broom's 
influence in the special field of political activity at and be- 
fore the opening of the nineteenth century, the happy re- 
sults of which are historical, it will not be doubted that he 
gave momentum to industrial and mercantile enterprises 
which, growing with the century, are now at the opening 
of the twentieth century presenting serious problems for 
equitable adjustment. Doubtless they will have an equally 
satisfactory solution. 

In June of the same year Mr. Broom was appointed, with 
George Read, John Dickinson and Gunning Bedford, by 
the Legislature of this State to meet Commissioners from 
other States at Annapolis, Maryland, in September ensuing, 
"to consider (i) the trade of the United States, and (2) 
"How far a uniform system in their commercial regulations 
may be necessary to the common welfare, and report to the 
several States such an Act as may prove acceptable to the 
individual States and to the Congress of the United States." 
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Only five States were represented in the Convention. Of 
these Delaware was one. Four appointed no delegates. 
The delegates appointed by the remaining States failed to 
attend. 

The States represented were New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia. 

The four not appointing delegates were G>nnecticut, 
Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia. 

The States whose delegates failed to attend were New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and North Caro- 
lina. 

The Commissioners present declined to undertake the 
task assigned to the Convention. They recommended to 
Congress to call a Convention with powers adequate to the 
occasion, and then adjourned sine die. On the 29th of 
February, 1787, Congress passed a resolution recommend- 
ing a Convention to meet in Philadelphia in May ensuing, 
"to take into consideration the state of the United State®, 
and to devise such provisions as shall appear to them neces- 
sary to render the Constitution of the Federal Government 
adequate to the exigencies of the Union, and to report an 
Act for that purpose to the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled." 

In due time delegates were appointed from all the States 
except Rhode Island. The Convention opened on the 25th 
of May, 1787, twenty-nine delegates from nine States being 
present. Very soon the other delegates arrived, making 
the whole number fifty-five. 

The Commissioners from Delaware were George Read, 
John Dickinson, Gunning Bedford, Richard Bassett and 
Jacob Broom. 
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This Assembly is known in history as the Federal Con- 
vention, the convention which framed the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

It is probably not extravagant to say that no political 
body had ever before convened to deal with more difficult 
and momentous responsibilities. Their work was great, 
and nobly did they accomplish it. The proceedings of this 
Convention of exceptionally able men, or a consideration of 
the wonderful product of their deliberations would be be- 
yond the scope of such a paper as this. But it may be ap- 
propriate to quote a sentence from the writings of Mr. 
Madison, in which he speaks of the personnel — ^the indi- 
vidual members — of the Convention. "I feel it my duty to 
express my profound and -solemn conviction, derived from 
my intimate opportunity for observing and appreciating the 
views of the Convention, collectively and individually, that 
there never was an assembly of men charged with a great 
and arduous trust who were more pure in their motives or 
more exclusively and anxiously devoted to the object com- 
mitted to them than were the members of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 to the object of devising and proposing a 
constitutional system which should best supply the defects 
of that which it was to replace and best secure the per- 
manent liberty and happiness of their country." 

In this convention Mr. Broom maintained his usual 
quiet, meditative, judicial demeanor. These qualities were 
characteristic of the man. He was not talkative, nor g^ven 
to philosophic, oral discussions of questions relating to po- 
litical science. He did not even seek audience from his 
compatriots in the convention for written theses on topics 
pertaining to constitutional government. He listened 
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patiently to the views of his colleagues, and exercised his 
calm, discreet, practical judgpnent upon the propositions 
and reasonings advanced. 

In a large majority of the principles and statements of 
the constitution, his views coincided with those of the mem- 
bers of the convention who were recognized as accom- 
plished and eminent scholars in the domain of constitu- 
tional law and wise statemanship. 

If he was of Plantagenet ancestry, as is claimed by the 
genealogists, we need not be surprised if we find him in the 
convention to be in favor of electing the President by 
electors chosen by the State Legislatures — of the President 
holding office during good behavior — of nine years as the 
senatorial term, and of a negative of Congress on- the State 
laws. But one might have held these views and not have 
been a Plantagenet. 

We can discern, however, something of his regard for 
local self-reliance, local self-respect and local and individual 
self-support when he expressed his approval of the payment 
of members of Congress by the States that elected them. 
But on none of these opinions was he tenacious when he 
finally weighed them in connection with their bearing on 
the wider functions of the general government. 

After the adjournment of the Federal Convention, in 
which Mr. Broom had acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
of his constituents and colleagues, he returned to Dela- 
ware to resume his personal duties as an industrious, pa- 
triotic private citizen. But for him to withdraw from pub- 
lic service among his fellow-citizens seems to have been no 
more practicable after the Convention than before, as we 
shall see later. Although four months of close association 
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with th€ most eminent men of his day, who were skilled in 
philosophy, debate and in the knowledge of law, letters and 
history had done much to expand the horizon of his vision 
by increasing bis knowledge of men and of State and na- 
tional jurisprudence, he was the same modest, unassuming 
man without a trace of personal vanity or haughtiness, 
ready to address himselif to his usual industries and the 
welfare of his fellow-citizens. 

His whole public life shows that his spirit was akin to 
that of the nobler class of Greeks, who held with Epa- 
minondas, "That no office could give dignity to him that 
held it; but that he who held it might give dignity to any 
office." True nobility is the same the world over. It is in- 
teresting also to hear Plutarch (once an archon and a 
priest of Apollo) in the same spirit say, when subsequently 
he filled the office of commissioner of sewers and public 
buildings, "I do not doubt that the citizens of Chaeronea 
often smile when they see me employed in such offices as 
these. At such times I generally call to mind what is said 
of Antisthenes. When he was bringing home in his own 
hands a dirty fish from market some who observed it ex- 
pressed their surprise. "It is for myself," said Antisthenes, 
"that I carry this fish home. But, on the contrary, when I 
am rallied for measuring tiles, or for calculating a quantity 
of stones or mortar, I answer, that it is N'OT for myself I do 
these things, but for my country. For in all things of this 
nature the meaner the office you sustain may be, the 
greater is the compliment that you pay to the public." 

Nearly four years before Mr. Broom was sent to the Fed- 
eral Convention, viz in 1783, when Washington was pass- 
ing through Wilmington, after resigning his commission as 
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Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and was on his way to 
his home at Mt. Vernon, Mr. Broom was requested to pre- 
pare an address in behalf of the burgesses and citizens of 
Wilmington for presentation to the General. This address 
was prepared, as requested, and having been approved and 
signed by the burgesses and Common Council December 
16, 1783, it was presented to General Washington. The 
then honorably retired and much beloved Chief Com- 
mander was affected by the terms of the address, and made 
a suitable reply. The address and the reply are subjoined. 

ADDRESS TO WASHINGTON. 
Written by Jacob Broom. 

To His Excellency, George Wajshington, Esq., General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United 
States of America. 
May It Please Your Excellency — ^The Burgesses and Com- 
mon Council of the Borough of Wilmington, in behalf 
of themselves and the inhabitants thereof — 
Being penetrated with sentiments of the most perfect 
respect, beg leave to approach and to be permitted to con- 
gratulate your Excellency, that your glorious endeavors to 
rescue our country from a determined plan of oppression 
have been not only attended with the most brilliant suc- 
cess^ but crowned with the noble rewards of liberty, inde- 
pendence and the final accomplishment of an honorable 
peace. 

When we reflect on the magnitude of the object for which 
we contended, and the greatness of the power we had to 
oppose, the boldest among us have sometimes shuddered at 
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the prospect, wfaHe your magnanxmitT was our imrincible 
shield on the most gkxxnj occasions. 

ConYinced that oar humble talents cannot express in 
language suitable to the subject, either die grateful sensa- 
tions we feel in the contemplation of tout great and emi- 
nent services, or the knre and admiration of your many 
amiable virtues which fill the bosom of the friends of free- 
dom in America and in distant nations, yet, rather than 
wotmd that delicacy which would receive with rductance 
even less than our duty and inclination prompt us to men- 
tion, we will conculde with embracing this opportunity of 
joining the general voice of America, which hails you as 
"the deliverer of our country;" and we flatter ourselves you 
will believe that our most fervent wishes will accompany 
your illustrious and long meditated retirement, with the 
enjoyment of health, tranquillity and every other felicity. 

And permit us to indulge the pleasing hope, that even in 
the serene enjoyment of that retirement which will astonish 
mankind little less than the splendor and greatness of your 
services; that with a parental consideration, your excd- 
lency will occasionally contribute your advice and influence 
to promote that harmony and union of our infant govem*- 
ments which are so essential to the permanent establish- 
ment of our freedom, happiness and prosperity. 

Signed by order of the burgess and common council. 

JOSEPH SHALLCROSS, 

December i6, 1783. Town Qerk. 
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WASHINGTON'S REPLY. 

To the Burgesses and Common Council of the Borough of 
Wilmington. 

Gentlemen: I earnestly wish to convince you of the 
pleasure I take in reciprocating your congratulations on our 
glorious successes, and the attainment of an honorable 
peace. 

Although the prospect of our public affairs has been at 
sometimes gloomy indeed, yet the well-known firmness of 
my countrymen, and the expected aid of Heaven, supported 
me in the trying hour, and have finally realized our most 
sanguine wishes. 

In the course of your address you have sufficiently con- 
vinced me of your ability to excite very pleasing emotions; 
and you must permit me to say, that the genuine approba- 
tion of my fellow-citizenis is far more satisfactory than the 
most lavish encomiums would be. 

Under a deep impression of your generous sentiments 
and wishes, I return to a long meditated retirement. And 
let me assure you, gentlemen, though I shall no more ap- 
pear on the great theatre of action, the welfare of our infant 
States can never be indifferent to me. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Wilmington, December 16, 1783. 

For this public service Mr. Broom had been measurably 
qualified by a similar exercise in the preceding month of 
September, when he and Mr. Joseph Shallcross, Jr., were 
appointed by the House of Burgesses and Assistants to 
draw up an address to Congress, expressive of the desire of 
the Council, that the Congress would "fix their (Congress*) 
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permanent residence in or near this borough" of Wilming- 
ton. This address was "produced and approved" Septem- 
ber 23, 1783. 

At this time Jacob Broom was Burgess. Just one year 
before his appointment on this committee Mr. Broom had 
been in commission as an Assessor for the borough. 

It is surprising how industriously busy and how usefully 
busy this versatile man was above many of his associate 
contemporaries. I am reluctant to believe that Miss Mont- 
gomery g^ves the sufficient reason when she tells us that 
"The canker-worm of intemperance blighted many fair 
blossoms in this young Republic." E. M. Reminiscences, 
p. 148. 

But when I read as I have done, (Scharf, p. 157), how 
West India, Jamaica and Barbadoes Rum, Rye Whisky, 
Brandy, Beers, Cherry and Currant Wine and Cider and 
Cider-Royal were imbibed in daily, and often copious 
potions of Punch, made of "Fresh spring water, sugar, 
lemon-juice and Jamaica spirits; Egg-nog ("egg-dram"), 
Cherry Bounce or Bilberry bounce;" Mamm (mum), water, 
sugar and rum; "Manatham," small beer, rum and water; 
"Hatt Patt, (hut put)*, warmed beer with rum; Sampson, 
warmed cider with rum; and "Sillibub," milk-warm milk 
with wine and water, or with something stronger, I might 
say that there is not much room for surprise if many "blos- 
soms were blighted," many a Sampson despoiled of his 
vision and overpowered. I rather prefer to believe, how- 
ever, that here was a capable man of energy, with whom 
defeat, inertia and hopelessness and their generators were 
impossible guests while the manly vigor of life should last 
and the world in which and for whose weal he lived was so 
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full of opportunity and inspiration. It is a noteworthy fact 
that in all his active years, from 1773 until his final illness, 
there is but one record of his absence from his public func- 
tions, on account of illness, and this one in the Town Coun- 
cil, and that period of disability was not protracted. Con- 
sidering the multiplicity of his public and private engage- 
ments, such a record seems worthy of remark. 

''Some ships sail east, and some sail west 

By the self same winds that blow. 
Tis the set of the sail, and not the gale, 

That decides the way they go. 

'like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate. 

As we voyage along through life; 
Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal. 

And not the calm or the strife." 

In addition to what has been mentioned we find some 
other public and private, concurrent and consecutive activi- 
ties of Mr. Broom. Between 1773 and 1796 he was Second 
or Assistant Burgess six times, and Chief Burgess four 
times. 

(2) Member of the State Legislature in 1784-5-6-8. 

(3) The first Postmaster of Wilmington, 1790-2. 

(4) An original incorporator and first treasurer of the 
first library incorporated in Wilmington, 1788. 

(5) President (and a large part) of the Street and 
Sewer and Water Departments of the Borough. The 
Street and Sewer Department was known as "Street Regfu- 
lators" at that time. 

(6) Very often on Burgess and Council committees, 
to look after and stimulate delinquents on Burgess or Coun- 
cil committees. 
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(7) To report rules for the government of Council; 
make regulations for "Assize of Bread," and report on 
"laying trunks to convey water down Market street;" sur- 
vey streets and admonish delinquent collectors and debtors. 

Sandwiched among these things and part of them, he was, 
as Benjamin Ferris says, busy "among the first in laying a 
foundation for the permanent prosperity of Wilmington." 
— Reminiscences, p. 240. 

As a part of this work we may mention his machine shop 
at Seventh and Shipley streets, where he prepared and re- 
paired machinery for use in his cotton mills. — Old records 
in Court House, Wilmington. 

Also, his work on the main branch of Murderkill (origi- 
nally Motherkill) Creek, Kent county, to obtain iron from 
limonite or "bog-ore," for which he secured authority from 
the Legislature February 2, 1793. — Private Act. Laws of 
Del., Vol. 2, p. 1085. 

Further, he was much interested and active in a project 
to survey and build a canal along the Brandywine to con- 
vey products from the mills, (either built or contemplated), 
on and near the stream from Rockland to the mouth of the 
Brandywine. 

The returns from the Murderkill "iron ore bogs" were 
not equal to the output of the Swedish ore bogs and lakes, 
nor to the ore beds of Pennsylvania and other places not 
far distant from Delaware. Results did not justify the labor 
and expense of working the bog ore, and Mr. Broom 
abandoned the enterprise. 

Mr. Broom was one of the original promoters and stock- 
holders of the Delaware (now National) Bank. In May, 
(30th) 1795, he subscribed for stock, and in June following, 
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when the stockholders met to choose the first Board of 
Directors, (at the house of Patrick OTlinn), (captain), 
Mr. Broom was chosen to be chairman. Year after year 
for several successive years, and later at intervals, he served 
in the same capacity. He was a director of the bank from 
June 2, 1806, until his death. The almost phenomenal suc- 
cess of The Bank of Delaware in its first and in subsequent 
years, and its stability for more than a century, are familiar 
history in financial and other circles. 

With others Mr. Broom increased his holdings in the 
stock of the bank at different times later. 

For these financial items, opportunely supplied, I am es^ 
pecially indebted to Mr. John Richardson, Jr., president of 
the National Bank of Delaware. By his timely supply of 
the foregoing facts this record is made more satisfactory. 

As it is an accepted fact that "the foundation of all 'per- 
manent prosperity' is a right regard for the Divine Being," 
it is proper to say that Jacob Broom was a God-fearing 
man. This being so, it is easy to understand why a man of 
such natural endowments should be so persevering in enter- 
prise, <so indefatigable in industry, so fertile in resources 
and withal so temperate in all kinds of speech and action 
as he was. In a letter to his eldest son, James M. Broom, 
a senior at Princeton College, dated February 24, 1794, he 
writes, evidently the sentiments of his heart, when he says, 
"Do not be so much flattered as to relax in your applica- 
tion; do not forget to be a Christian. I have said much to 
you on this head, and I hope an indelible impression is 
made." 

Recognizing his Christian character, it is not strange that 
the Burgesses and Council should associate with him a 
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kindred spirit, David Bush, and appoint them a committee 
to "draft reports and ordinances on (i), Sabbath desecra- 
tion; (2), robbing orchards and gardens, and (3), en- 
croachments on streets, &c." The reports and ordinances 
were drafted and adopted. 

Reference has been made to Mr. Broom's active interest 
in the Old Swedes Church, of which he was a vestryman in 
1785, during the pastorate of Mr. Girelius. (Burr, p. 516). 
He was chosen May 3, 1784. His liberality to the church 
was steady and generous. On one occasion a lot was sold 
at "sheriff's vendue," under a mortgage held by the church, 
and was bought by William Vanneaman, a warden of the 
church. The amount paid by Mr. Vanneaman, says the 
record, was greatly "under the sum and interest due on the 
mortgage." (Burr, p. 500.) 

Mr. Broom was asked to help out of the difficulty. He ac- 
cepted the "lot" and paid the vestry £47 for it. There is no 
record of what he may have made or lost on "the lot." It 
does not seem to have been considered very valuable, 
judging from "the sheriff's vendue." It fell to Mr. Broom's 
lot to be appointed on the committee of the congregation to 
make alterations in the charter of the church, after the 
change of ecclesiastical jurisdiction from the Swedish to 
the English Church, in 1794-5. 

It might be inferred, almost without saying it, that Jacob 
Broom was an interested patron of all well devised efforts 
to promote useful education. He had been benefited by 
schools himself, and he well understood the need of them. 

Mr. Broom was not indifferent to the interests of the 
Old Academy, after it was chartered as a Public School, in 
1773, with Rev. L. Girelius as president of its first Board of 
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Trustees, and, when by Act of Assembly of 1803, the Old 
Academy was to be known as "The College of Wilming- 
ton," Mr. Broom was appointed on the first Board of Trus- 
tees with Messrs. Gunning Bedford, President; William 
White, Rev. Thomas Read, D. D., John Dickinson, Caesar 
A. Rodney, James A. Bayard, Louis McLane, Dr. James 
Tilton and others. 

These men were not considered "pigmies" in their day, 
nor are they so regarded now by those who know their his- 
tory. They were all eminent men and active friends of 
thorough education. Later it was resolved to establish a 
College proper at Newark, Delaware, and call it the College 
of Delaware, at first "Newark College." This finally was 
done in 1834. The Old Academy ceased to be a school in 
1825 or 1830. Mr. Broom gave to his children the best 
advantages the local schools would afford. He had three 
sons and five daughters. (Burr). He sent his oldest son, 
James Madison Broom, to Princeton College, where he 
took his degree of A. B. in 1794. Mr. Broom left his library 
to this son. 

According to the records of Old Swedes Church, by Hor- 
ace Burr, Senior Warden, pp. 668-9, Jacob Broom had 
eight children. 

Of one ison, Nicholas Way, I find only the record of his 
baptism in 1793. Of Jacob Pierce I have no trace except as 
a conditional legatee in his father's will. James Madison, 
his eldest son, was a member of Congress from Delaware 
for one term, 1805-7, after which time he removed to Balti- 
more, Md. In 1815 he returned to Wilmington, where he 
remained until 1819, when he went to Philadelphia, where 
he continued until his death, in 1850. His son, Jacob, was 
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the candidate of the National American Party for the Presi- 
dency of the United States in 1852, with Dr. R. Coates, of 
Camden, N. J., for the Vice-Presidency. 

Brooms and old coats were conspicuous emblems in the 
campaign parades. Ann Broom married John Littler, of 
whom I can find no record. Elizabeth married John 
Roberts. She died early, leaving two children, for whom 
Mr. Broom made provision in his will. Sarah married first 
Jacob Brinton, who died, leaving her with one child, Eliza- 
beth, who died in Coatesville, Pa., in 1867, unmarried. 
Later Sarah married James Roberts, of whom I have no 
account. Rachel married Samuel Henry, of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Brinton Stone, a sugeon in the Army of the United 
States, under Greneral McClellan, was her g^ndson. 

Elsther Willis Broom married Samuel Lyon, a merchant 
of Baltimore, who was badly crippled in business by the 
embargo of 1807. At his death she was left with a large 
family, Rachel, William, George A., John and Jacob. Wil- 
liam Lyon was a successful lawyer of Bedford, Pa. Rev. 
George A. Lyon, D. D., was for forty years the highly re- 
spected and much beloved pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Erie, Pa. He was well known in Western Penn- 
sylvania. His only daughter, Margaret, married Hon. John 
W. Douglass, a lawyer of Washington City, and at one 
time Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Rachel Broom 
Lyon, Esther W. Lyon's only daughter, married Hugh 
Campbell, M. D., of Uniontown, Pa. Dr. Campbell was a 
well-known, successful physician, and maintained his prac- 

ice for nearly half a century. George A. Lyon, Jr., a son 
: Rev. Dr. George A. Lyon, is a Paymaster in the United 

itates Army. 
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Abraham Broom, brother of Jacob Broom, it is recorded, 
became a Major in the Regular Army of the United States 
and lived in Washington City, and died there. One of his 
sons, James M. Broom, entered the Navy and was with 
Captain James Lawrence on the Chesapeake in her battle 
with the Shannon June i, 1813. It is also said that he was 
shot at the same moment that Captain Lawrence was car- 
ried below, mortally wounded. 

John and Jacob Lyon both lived and died in Qarion, Pa. 
John was a merchant. Jacob was a lawyer. 

But Mr. Broom was also industrially enterprising. The 
voice of the pedagogue had ceased to echo in the halls of 
the Old Academy about 1794-5, ^^^ Mr. Broom started other 
kinds of echoes there. In it, in 1795, he set to whirring the 
spindles of the first cotton mill in this region. — E. Mont- 
gomery, Reminiscences, p. 46. Ferris, Original Settle- 
ments on the Delaware, p. 240. 

The Old Academy, which stood on Market street below 
Ninth, was reinstated as a place of instruction in useful 
knowledge for the rising generation, (although the cotton 
mill had been useful as an instructor), by the Act of the 
Legislature of 1803, which authorized the establishment of 
"The College of Wilmington." 

This made it necessary to have a new edifice for the cot- 
ton spinning and weaving "instructor." Mr. Broom pro- 
vided a place for the mill on the banks of the Brandywine 
on land belonging to himself. The site was near what is 
now known as the Hagley powder mill yard. Before the 
new mill had begun to be remunerative, it was destroyed by 
fire. Mr. Broom obtained authority from the Legislature 
to raise funds by lottery to enable him to rebuild. (See 
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Laws of Del., Vol II, 1797). The bUl, passed June 3, 1797, 
authorized Mr. Broom to raise $4,000 by lottery tickets (a 
method at that time quite approved by churches and other 
societies) to enable him to re-open his factory. His at- 
tention, however, was so constantly required by his regular 
occupation, by his family and by making provision for the 
fine mansion that he had built not far from his mill, and also 
by the expense incident to his endeavor to establish an iron 
smelting furnace in Murderkill hundred to make "bog 
ore," limonite or brown hematite yield iron that he had 
no opportunity to make his lottery scheme operative. 

The house which Mr. Broom built for a residence on his 
Squirrel Run and Brandywine property, near his cotton 
mill, was well located, convenient and substantial. Here 
he lived with his family during the later years of his life. 
Here he and his family enjoyed for a few years the refresh- 
ment and inspiration that nature gives to those who appre- 
ciate the benefits to be derived from pure, invigorating air, 
the shade of gnarled trees and companionship with the 
product of fields and gardens, the wealth of flowers and 
«hiubs and streams. To this inviting place Mr. Broom re- 
moved with his family, from their previous residence in 
Wilmington, at what is now 116 Market street. That solid 
house and those beautiful grounds are now occupied by the 
estimable family of the late Mr. Francis G. DuPont. 

The structure of these buildings affords some indication 
of the character of their owner and builder. In those days 
"Architects and Builders" by profession were not so num- 
erous and available as they now are. The owner might 
have advisers in forming plans and selecting material, but 
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the finished product showed the skill and judgment of the 
man who planned and owned it. These houses were un- 
pretentious, commodious and stable. The joints in the 
walls are impenetrable to nails. The walls of Mr. Broom's 
library at Hagley are so hard and so smooth that nails 
cannot be driven into them. Doors hung in the upper halls 
and chambers before 1800 A. D. were still performing their 
duties when the writer saw them a few years since, under 
the courteous guidance of the estimable occupant of the 
house. 

It is not difficult to discern in Mr. Broom the character of 
a good citizen, generous of his time, substance, labor and 
rare endowments, and useful in every way possible to him. 
He was a devoted patriot, a judicious adviser because of his 
sagacious, intelligent judgment, a generous friend; an 
active, skilful man in all civic pursuits in which he was en- 
gaged. We find him at every point "ready to every good 
work," a promoter of religious, educational, commercial and 
industrial interests that pertained to the highest welfare oi 
his fellow-citizens in this municipality, in this State and in 
the nation. His influence was exerted in co-operation with 
his eminent cdleag^es in the Federal Convention and with 
others in securing for Delaware the high honor of first place 
amcmg her sister States in the adoption (December 7, 
1787) of our National Constituion. 

The writer regrets that most of the interesting corres- 
pondence maintained by Mr. Broom on this matter and 
cognate subjects has been lost or destroyed. Two or three 
letters are preserved in the Philadelphia Library. Sagacity, 
enterprise, desire and zeal for the highest good of all, appear 
to have been incarnate in Jacob Broom. With untiring 
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patience and energy he gave momentum to industrial im- 
pulses which survive with augmented force at this day. The 
Messrs. DuPont found him a helpful coadjutor when seek- 
ing a location for their powder mills on the Brand)rwine. 

Such a man needed not to be an orator or an essayist in 
order to be useful. No public interest of value to the Bor- 
ough of Wilmington and the State of Delaware in his day 
was a stranger to his cordial regard and aid. A street in 
Wilmington is called by his name. The superfluous E at- 
tached to it adds nothing to the genuine merit of this un- 
ostentatious, industrious, devoted patriot and useful citi- 
zen, who lived, labored and wore out amid the throes of a 
period pregnant with the priceless blessings that we enjoy. 
The life of Jacob Broom, remarkably free from petty am- 
bitions, strife and animosities ended, after a brief illness, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 25, 1810, in the 58th year of his 
age, a year older than Henry II, the first Plantagenet King 
of England whom, in many traits, he much resembled. One 
of these traits was, he was a great lover of learning and an 
assiduous reader. 

He left a fair estate, the realty of which would now be 
very valuable. In his will he made wise discriminating pro- 
vision for his wife, for his surviving brother and for 
nephews and nieces, his children and his grandchildren. To 
overseers of The Friends Meeting at Wilmington, for the 
use of the Female Benevolent Society, he left $500 for a 
school under their direction for the instruction of blacks. 

His body was buried in the cemetery of the historic 
Christ's Church of Philadelphia, where, as the records show, 
his dust now lies without a stone or an inscription to indi- 
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cate the place of its sepulture. But his remains keep com- 
pany in that renowned enclosure at Fifth and Arch streets 
with the silent dust of many illustrious men. There lie the 
remains of Benjamin Franklin, and there were buried the 
bodies of such patriots as Pe3^on Randolph, first President 
of the Continental Congress; Commodores Truxton, Bain- 
bridge, Biddle and Richard Dale, and with them several 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. He is in good 
company, silent though it be. 

After diligent search no essay, oration or painted por- 
trait, not even a silhouette of JacobrBroom is discoverable. 
His work follows him. It is an enduring memorial. 

As I have studied Mr. Broom's life he was, I think, a fair 
example of the product of a sturdy, energetic, sagacious an- 
cestry and evangelical Swedish orthodoxy, co-operating 
amid the trying environments of a struggling colony in an 
undeveloped land. He wrought with fine material. He 
lived in one of the potential crises of history, in which and 
for which the sublime visions and words of prophets and 
apostles had developed and inspired a stalwart manhood. 
Of the vigor of such a manhood he had a fair share — suf- 
ficient to qualify him to be an intimate associate and co- 
worker with a noble host of contemporaries. In Poulson's 
American Daily Advertiser, Philadelphia, April 27, 1810, 
a co-temporary writes : "Possessed of uncommon vigor of 
intellect and of gjeat activity and enterprise, he was enabled 
to spend a life of eminent usefulness to society. In that 
community in which he was destined to act, his loss is con- 
sidered a publick calamity, and will be long and sincerely 
deplored. He filled many public offices of honor and con- 
fidence in the State of Delaware, and was a delegate from 
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that State to the Federal Convention which formed the 
present Constitution of the United States. Thus death is 
calling to his vast dominion the diminishing remnant of the 
worthies who framed our admired Constitution, but though 
his power may deposit their bodies in the g^ve, their 
names in being attached to that important instrument are 
consigned with it to the records of imperishable fame." 
The study of the lives of such men is instructive and stimu- 
lating. Some such belong to every age. 

''Men who love righteousness, and soom a lie; 
Large men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog. 
In public duty, and in private thinking.** 

"Men who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain." 

Mr. Broom's life illustrates the words in Bailey's Festus : 

"We live in deeds, not years — in thoughts, not breaths — 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. He most lives. 
Who thinks most — feels noblest — acts the best." 

In the preparation of this paper, I am indebted, with 
many thanks, to the worthy Librarian of this Society, 
Henry C. Conrad, Esq., and to descendants (men and 
women) and relatives of Jacob Broom. Also to Assistant 
Librarians in the Congressional Library at Washington, D. 
C, and in the libraries here and in Philadelphia and Chester, 
Pa. Also to the custodians of Public Records in the Court 
House and various city offices in this city, Wilmington. 

The courtesies received from all of the persons just re- 
ferred to are gratefully remembered and hereby acknowl- 
edged. 

Among those who have pven helpful suggestions to me 
m parts of this work I think it is proper to mention Mr. 
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Amos C. Brinton, the venerable Librarian at the Court 
House. To him and to many private citizens here and else- 
where I owe sincere thanks. 

REV. WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL, 

No. 2612 West Seventeenth St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Recollections of Wilmington From 1845 to i860. 

Our grandfathers still dream of the good old days of long 
ago when Wilmington was proud of her whaling companies 
consisting of a fleet of five whaling ships and barks. The 
writer cannot recall all the names of the vessels; one was 
called the "Lucy Ann," one the "Mary Ann," and another 
"North America," and there were two others. They were 
owned by a stock company and they did a fairly good busi- 
ness and made very considerable work. 

Old Asa Poinsett had a large cooper shop on the east 
side of Poplar Street above Front and employed some 
twenty hands making oil hogsheads for the «hips. I cannot 
recall to mind the names of any of the workmen, except 
Daniel McQintock. He was employed in some capacity in 
Poinsett's cooper shop. The tonns^e of the whale ships 
was about four to five hundred tons each. 

This industry was not all of Wilmington's maritime busi- 
ness, there were several coastwise brigs and brigantines and 
large schooners sailing from this port; one called the "Fort 
HUl," another the "Fashion," and a third the "Crescent," 
each of two to three hundred tons. They traded to the 
West Indies and up the coast to Boston, Eastport, and vari- 
ous other ports. From those places they brought back a 
great deal of lump plaster, which was sold largely to farm- 
ers who hauled it home and had it ground at the numerous 
mills near their homes, and then used it on their land. The 
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vessels usually loaded with grain, much corn being shipped 
from the warehouses of James Dauphin at the northwest 
comer of Front and Orange Streets, of Joseph Seal at the 
southeast comer of Front and Shipley streets, and from an- 
other warehouse on the south side of Front Street. These 
parties usually combined, and could easily load a vessel. 

The Brandywine mills had quite a large fleet of schooners 
and sloops. The sloops ran to and from Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, with g^ain from the mills. The 
larger vessels would load com meal for the West Indies and 
the barrels and hogsheads were used for retum cargoes erf 
mm or molasses. When one of the larger vessels was to be 
loaded the barrels of meal or flour were hauled from the 
mills to the wharvesi on the Christiana on drays, fifteen to 
twenty of them carrying about ten barrels each. 

Then there were the large sloop packets of the elder 
Warner's and Bush's, one called the "Planter," Captain 
Merrehew; and the other the "Fame," Captain Stokes. 
These vessels were about eighty to ninety tons. Your 
humble servant, the writer, well remembers a trip up with 
Captain Stokes. I think that Wilmington city was a very 
much greater port of entry then than it is today. 

There were also several steamboats; the "Robert Morris" 
and "Ohio" carried the Baltimore passengers for the P., W. 
& B. Railroad from their wharf at the foot of Walnut 
Street; the "Rainbow" from Hemphill's wharf, and the 
"Sun" from King Street, and owing to the close competi- 
tion, the fare either by boat or cars to Philadelphia was but 
I2i cents. Considerable Spanish silver was in use at that 
time, dollars, half dollars, quarters, levys, i2i cents, fips, 6J 
cents, commonly called fipenny-bits. 
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I must not forget the steamboat "New Jersey," Captain 
Pierson. Owing to her swiftness in making the trips to 
Pennsgrove, from one and a half to two hours being con- 
sumed, she had the various names of "The Crab," "Dib- 
dab," and "Huckleberry," yet this was not so bad when you 
take into consideration that the regular running time for 
the cars between Wilmington and Philadelphia was two and 
one-half hours. 

At that time shipbuilding as a business was very consider- 
able. The Thatcher yard located about at the foot of Pine 
Street; Thomas Young's at Poplar Street, and John Harris' 
at Orange Street, also the Zebley yard over the Brandy- 
wine bridge. The Thatcher's and Harris' were noted for 
building quite fast sailing barks and brigs. If you were at 
Young's yard and desired to go to Thatcher's you followed 
the bank of the creek, with marsh on the one side and the 
creek on the other. In the summer time the ditches and 
bank flats were covered with reeds and rushes, making 
good gunning grounds for reed and blackbirds. You could 
continue your walk on the creek bank to the old ferry, 
which was about at the foot of Third Street, then to 
Churchman's stone quarry and on to the mouth of the 
Brandywine Creek. 

While I am speaking of the creek, I recall that there was 
a large dock about one hundred feet east of Walnut Street. 
It was about seventy-five feet wide, and extended to Front 
Street with a bridge for the railroad, and also one at Front 
Street for general roadway, but the tides continued to back 
up in the dock as far as Second Street. Stalcops Run 
emptied into this dock. This run which had its head some- 
where about Eighth or Ninth and Pine Streets, crossed 
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Seventh Street at Poplar, thence in a southwest course, 
crossing Fourth Street about middle way between Poplar 
and Walnut Streets. I think it is flagged over, or was, 
from Second to Third Streets, and if so, on extraordinary 
high tides it would overflow the flagging and the water 
would rise in the yards of the houses on the west side of 
Poplar Street in the latter square. I have been in a boat in 
this stream up to the arch that spanned Second Street, and 
have fished off of the bridge at Front Street, caught catfish, 
eels, and crabs. This dock was a regular bathing resort for 
the boys when the tide was in. 

Then there was what was known as the Elder Bush dock, 
where all the Jersey people came in their boats and skiffs 
with their summer truck and produce; as many as twenty to 
thirty there at one time. The wharf was loaded with piles 
of watermelons!, cantaloupes, baskets of sweet potatoes, and 
other fruits and vegetables in season. The Market Street 
dock was just east of the bridge, and extended up nearly to 
the offices of the Warner Company on Market Street, and 
you could find from ten to fifteen oyster sloops and schoon- 
ers there nearly all the time. Many people would go aboard 
the boats and ask for a quarter or a half peck of oysters, for 
which they would pay from five to eight cents, with salt and 
crackers thrown in; everybody opened the oysters for them- 
selves. 

I cannot stop without making mention of a few other 
persons who were largely benefited by the whaling indus- 
try. Miller Dunott had quite a large bakery and confec- 
tionery establishment on Market Street above Fourth. He 
had his bakehouse at Sixth and French Streets with three 
large ovens where he not only baked barrels and barrels of 
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ship bread and hardtack, but bread and cakes, water soda, 
and sugar crackers, in what at that time were very large 
quantities. He employed a dozen or more hands, some of 
them I think were slaves. Miller Dunott was one of Wil- 
mington's (Staunch business men, and a pillar in the Meth- 
odist Church. , 

John Tatem was a sailmaker, and had his loft in the oil 
warehouse, which I think is still a part of the Pusey & Jones 
plant near Walnut Street wharf. John Welde was the prin- 
cipal carter or teamster at that time, and lived at the north- 
east comer of Front and Walnut Streets; his sons, Morris 
and Joseph Welde, residing on Front Street, east of Wal- 
nut. 

At this time the firm of Harlan & Hollingsworth started. 
They succeeded the firm of Betts, Pusey & Harlan, who oc- 
cupied a large brick building with some smaller buildings 
on Tatnall Street, running west of Front to about the 
middle of the square. The blacksmith shop was in the base- 
ment on the west end. Afterwards Harlan & Hollings- 
worth built a two-story brick building on the west side of 
West Street, below Water Street, then a one-story black- 
smith shop on the south side of the machine <shop, since 
which time the continued improvements and additions have 
been made until you have the extensive works now under 
the control of "The Harlan & Hollingsworth Company," 
and long may they continue. 

The first car built in Wilmington was built by Samuel 
Harlan in a one-story brick building at the southeast corner 
of Third and King Streets. It was what was used in those 
days and known as a box-car; it was about twelve feet in 
length. 
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At the southwest comer of Water and West Streets, a 
venerable old gentleman, John Hedges, had a rope walk. 
His son Joseph lived in the large frame house on the cor- 
ner, and the rope walk building was in the rear and ex- 
tended nearly or quite to the creek. The Hedges store was 
on Market Street adjoining the brick tavern kept by Mrs. 
Phebe Sharpe, the mother of Joseph and Jesse Sharpe. 
Jesse Sharpe was quite a figure in his day, being the pro- 
prietor of the "Indian King" tavern, from which the stage 
line down the State started, on the arrival of the mails, 
about ten o'clock in the morning. Four-honse stages of the 
old regulation style were used with changes of horses at 
regular stations. These stages arrived at Dover about 
evening and continued on to Lewes, carrying both mail and 
passengers. This was the only mode of travel in those days 
throughout the State and peninsula, excepting where there 
was water connections. 

The other taverns, for by that name they were known in 
those times, was the "Indian Queen" at Fifth and Market 
Streets, the present site of the Clayton House, and run by 
John J. Hall, and then, as now, it was the leading hotel. 
The "George Washington" tavern on Market Street above 
Second, was kept by John Foster, who was at one time 
hostler at Brandywine Springs, and a fine old English gen- 
tleman. Another tavern at the southeast comer of Fourth 
and Market Streets, the name of which I forget, was after- 
wards tumed into a dry goods store, and mn by Hyland B. 
Pennington. I think he was the father of the late John B. 
Pennington of Dover. Then there was a tavern which still 
stands opposite the City Hall, known as the "Delaware 
House," and run by Brooke Turner and wife, another very 
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fine old English couple. His wife, although healthy and 
active, was never known to go beyond the square in which 
she lived. She lived in Wilmington twenty-nine years and 
never saw a railroad train, except as she could see the cars 
from her home as they crossed Market Street on Water 
Street. 

Then there was the "Rodney Inn" on the west side of 
Market Street above Ninth Street. It adjoined Vincent 
Gilpin's store, which stood at Tenth and Market Streets. It 
was an inn for country trade, the stableyard ran through to 
Shipley Street and occupied a hundred feet or more on 
Market Street. The old "Cross Keys" stood on the Ken- 
nett Pike and was kept by a Mr. Schofield, who had a 
couple of very nice daughters, who frequently attended the 
bar. By the way, they were another English family. Scho- 
field kept the finest cream ale to be found anywhere, and it 
was very much sought after. Then there was the "Black 
Horse" tavern, Jacob Hoppel proprietor, at Front and Jus- 
tison Streets; the White Horse Hotel, at southwest comer 
Second and Tatnall Streets was kept by Evan Ainscow, 
father of Alfred L. Ainscow, the present Market Street 
restaurant keeper. 

About 1843 the temperance people bought the stock of 
liquor kept at the hotel and burned it on the vacant lot at 
Eighth and Market Streets, the occasion being made a jolli- 
fication, with speeches, a brass band, and a display of ^ags. 
It was run for some time afterwards by Evan Ainscow as a 
temperance house, and then by Richard K. Jones, who con- 
ducted it for twenty yearfii or more on temperance prin- 
ciples. It was patronized largely by the Quakers, who 
came to market from Chester County, stopping there over 
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Tuesday and Friday nights to be ready for the eariy mar- 
ket on the following mornings. As many as a hundred 
horses were frequently stabled, and a copious spring in the 
stableyard not only supplied the premises, but furnished 
water for the neighborhood. 

The "City Hotel" on Front Street near Shipley, kept by 
Samuel Miller, was another g^eat resort for market folks as 
was the "Sorrel Horse," a door or two from the "Gty 
Hotel." It was kept by Patrick Christy, a jolly Irishman. 
McGovem's on Market Street below Front was a great re- 
sort for sailors from the whaling ships and other vessels, 
and the "Foul Anchor," northwest comer of Water and 
King Streets, was largely patronized by sea-faring people. 

The "Golden Swan" on Fourth Street near Market, was 
kept by Thomas D. Gibson, and another on Front Street 
near Orange, was kept by either Phillip Plunkett or his 
brother, and afterwards by Samuel Hopple, a rather pecu- 
liar man. It is related of him that there was a rectifying 
establishment adjoining him, which caught fire at night, 
and the firemen or neighbors with some difficulty aroused 
Hopple, but he simply informed them that the walls were 
not warm, and went back to bed, and did not make his ap- 
pearance until the fire was about out, and the building 
about destroyed. Nearly opposite on Fourth Street was 
the "Bull's Head," kept by Radcliffe Chadwick, another 
English gentleman. The "Steamboat" Hotel stood on 
Water Street between King and French. The "Green 
Tree" at the junction of the Concord and Philadelphia 
Turnpike, "The Village Inn," just above it on the Philadel- 
phia Pike, and kept by Jacob Hooten, were the old taverns 
in Brandywine Village. 
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Churches were not so numerous in the old days, but they 
were well attended. In the upper Presbyterian Church, 
Market Street above Ninth, the Rev. Mr. Wyncoop held 
forth in the then new church, but the congregation was 
very loath to give up the old church and held many after- 
noon services in it. Hanover Street Church with Rev. E. 
W. Gilbert as minister was, and is now, the largest church 
in the State, barring a few of the later built Catholic 
churches. Those comprised all the Presbyterian churches 
at that time, except a little mission in an old school house 
on the north side of Twelfth Street near Market, where 
Julge Hall, with a few of the faithful, held forth occasion- 
ally. 

Then comes old Asbury, comer of Third and Walnut 
Streets. If she could speak, what a glorious theme it would 
be! Her first child was St. Paul's, and she would be proud 
to own that she was mother of half of the Methodist 
churches of the city. Then there was the little church on 
the comer, not around the comer, at Third and Orange 
Streets, known as Kennard's Church. It was a great place 
for the young folks. After it had stood at that location for 
a few years there arose some trouble as to the title to die 
ground, and the owner of the ground claimed that he would 
absorb church and all, but many citizens came to the rescue 
and assisted in removing the church, and it was afterwards 
located on Seventh Street east of Walnut. 

Union Church stood on Second Street near Washington. 
While it is not so old as some others, it has its place among 
the rest, for there it was that Billy Bames wanted to know 
whether they "would have him with his wig on, or his wig 
off," and also where he reproached those who would keep 
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Tuesday and Friday nights to be ready for the early mar- 
ket on the following mornings. As many as a hundred 
horses were frequently stabled, and a copious spring in the 
stableyard not only supplied the premises, but furnished 
water for the neighborhood. 

The "City Hotel" on Front Street near Shipley, kept by 
Samuel Miller, was another g^eat resort for market folks as 
was the "Sorrel Horse," a door or two from the "City 
Hotel." It was kept by Patrick Christy, a jolly Irishman. 
McGovem's on Market Street below Front was a great re- 
sort for sailors from the whaling ships and other vessds, 
and the "Foul Anchor," northwest comer of Water and 
King Streets, was largely patronized by sea-faring people. 

The "Golden Swan" on Fourth Street near Market, was 
kept by Thonias D. Gibson, and another on Front Street 
near Orange, was kept by either Phillip Plunkett or his 
brother, and afterwards by Samuel Hopple, a rather pecu- 
liar man. It is related of him that there was a rectifying 
establishment adjoining him, which caught fire at night, 
and the firemen or neighbors with some difficulty aroused 
Hopple, but he simply informed them that the walls were 
not warm, and went back to bed, and did not make his ap- 
pearance until the fire was about out, and the building 
about destroyed. Nearly opposite on Fourth Street was 
the "Bull's Head," kept by Radcliffe Chadwick, another 
English gentleman. The "Steamboat" Hotel stood on 
Water Street between King and French. The "Green 
Tree" at the junction of the Concord and Philadelphia 
Turnpike, "The Village Inn," just above it on the Philadel- 
phia Pike, and kept by Jacob Hooten, were the old taverns 
in Brandywine Village. 
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coming from all sections of tiie country, and from Cuba and 
Mexico. 

As to the town, it extended from Walnut to Wert Streets, 
and from the Qiristiana Creek to Tenth Street, with a few 
scattering houses beyond. No streets running north and 
south, wert of Washington or east of Walnut. Fourth 
Street stopped at Washington, E^ghtii at Tatnall, Poplar at 
Second, Lombard at Fourth; no street whatever south of 
Front, the latter being then called the Lancaster Pike. 

There was but one public school, situated at Sixth and 
French Streets, with a Mr. Hayes as head teacher, and a 
lady assistant on the second floor for the boys, and two lady 
teachers for girls on the third floor; in after years tiie base- 
ment was fitted up for an inbaat or first beginners' class 
with a lady teacher. 

The p<dice force of the town con^sted of five, with one 
of them high constable, and David Moody, Park Mason, 
William Walker, and George Buzine, were the const^les. 
A few years later tiie force was increased by adding five ad- 
ditional night watchmen, one for each of the wards. The 
town at that time was divided into five wards, the firvt ward 
being west of Market and south of Fourth Street; the Sec- 
ond south of Fourth and east of Market; the Third north 
of Fourth and west of Market; the Fourth east of Market 
and north of Fourth; tiie Fifth comprising all the city north 
of Tenth on both sides of Market to the Braodywine. 

About the year 1840, a very cdebrated civil engineer, 
Jonas P. Fairiamb, a resident of Wilmington, who did all, 
or about all, of the surveying for and about the city aivl 
county, located a channel six hundred feet wide, cofsnecting 
the Christiana and Brandywine at or about the Jackson tc 
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going in and out during service by remarking, ''Go oil, 
daughter of the devil," and the reply was made, "Good-bye, 
father." 

The Baptist Churdi at Fifth and Walntit Streets was pre- 
sided over by Morgan J. Rhees. He was a temperance 
orator, and was called on as speaker at many of the Harvest 
Homes, which were frequent throughout the country at 
that time ; also the Baptist Church on King Street at that 
time east of the city basin, the site where the Court House 
now stands. 

The old and venerable Swedes Church was at one time 
entirely isolated, and out of town, away off, and nobody but 
the bats and owls holding forth, until Trinity took hold, and 
had it looked after and repaired. With its high pulpit, 
sounding board, and straight pews, it is a fine old relic of 
the past, and stands to show the present generation the zeal 
and work of former generations, and I hope may continue 
to rear its head for ages to come. 

I recall Trinity Church at the comer of Fifth and King 
Streets with its solemn tolling bell for services, with Rector 
Breck in charge; and good old St. Andrews at the comer of 
Eighth and Shipley Streets, with the good old Bishop Lee 
as rector. This church met with a serious mishap in being 
greatly damaged by fire. And I must not forget St. Peter's 
Roman Catholic Church, the only church of its faith in the 
State at that time, with the much loved and highly re- 
spected Rev. Father Reilley in charge. For a long period 
of years he was the head and front of St. Mary's College, 
which was a large stmcture on the Kennett Pike, beyond 
Washington Street. It was very largely attended before 
the Civil War, having a roll of a hundred or more students 
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coming from all sections of the country, and from Cuba and 
Mexico. 

As to the town, it extended from Walnut to West Streets, 
and from the Qiristiana Creek to Tenth Street, with a few 
scattering houses beyond. No streets running north and 
south, west of Washington or east of Walnut. Fourth 
Street stopped at Washington, Eighth at Tatnall, Poplar at 
Second, Lombard at Fourth; no street whatever south of 
Front, the latter being then called the Lancaster Pike. 

There was but one public school, situated at Sixth and 
French Streets, with a Mr. Hayes as head teacher, and a 
lady assistant on the second floor for the boys, and two lady 
teachers for girls on the third floor; in after years the base- 
ment was fitted up for an infant or first beginners' class 
with a lady teacher. 

The police force of the town consisted of five, with one 
of them high constable, and David Moody, Park Mason, 
William Walker, and George Buzine, were the constables. 
A few years later the force was increased by adding five ad- 
ditional night watchmen, one for each of the wards. The 
town at that time was divided into five wards, the first ward 
being west of Market and south of Fourth Street; the Sec- 
ond south of Fourth and east of Market; the Third north 
of Fourth and west of Market; the Fourth east of Market 
and north of Fourth; the Fifth comprising all the city north 
of Tenth on both sides of Market to the Brandywine. 

About the year 1840, a very celebrated civil engineer, 
Jonas P. Fairlamb, a resident of Wilmington, who did all, 
or about all, of the surveying for and about the city and 
county, located a channel six hundred feet wide, connecting 
the Christiana and Brandywine at or about the Jackson & 
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Sharp Car Works, and extending to the river front. I have 
no doubt but that some of the old maps of the same are still 
in existence. 

About the same time, or a little later, there was a move- 
ment started to widen Twelfth Street and run it to the river 
front. A market house was built on Twelfth Street from 
Market to King Streets for the accommodation of the resi- 
dents of the northern end of the town, and for Brandywine 
Village. At that time land was very much cheaper, and it 
would only have been necessary at that time to purchase 
four or five buildings to have made Twelfth Street the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare to the river front, and to have built a 
pier there, for the accommodation not only of the people of 
Wilmington, but as a landing for the Jersey people, and 
also for a short ferry to Pennsgrove. 

Neither was Wilmington lacking in military spirit, as 
there were several companies in the town. One the Wil- 
mington Rifle Company, in command of Captain Spencer 
D. Eves, and the Keokuk Rifle Company, commanded by 
Daniel McQintock; also Companies A and B Light In- 
fantry, commanded by Captains Edwards and James Plun- 
kett, with an artillery company commanded by Captain 
George Powell, using the guns now resting in the rear of 
the City Hall. 

There was a company of dragoons, now known as cav- 
alry, under command of Colonel John W. Andrews, with 
another company of dragoons from about St. Georges; they 
all made a good showing with from sixty to eighty men in 
line. At that time there was an arsenal located on the west 
side of Washington Street, and if Eighth Street had been 
cut through, the arsenal would have been about on the 
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northwest comer. There was a field between West and 
Washington Streets, extending from about the north end of 
the arsenal to the Kennett Pike, now Delaware Avenue, 
where the batallions did their drilling and maneuvers. 

At one time Captain Edwards and his company went to 
Baltimore to participate in a parade and obtained knapsacks 
from Captain Eves of the Wilmington Rifle Company, hav- 
ing the letters W. R. C. on them. The boys in Baltimore 
on the streets dubbed them the "Wilmington Rat Catch- 
ers. 

When I moved to the White Horse Hotel with my father 
about 1843, there was standing on the northerly side of Sec- 
ond Street between Tatnall and West Streets, about half 
way of the square, a one-story frame building, which was 
used by the colored people as a church and called Wesley 
Church. Some six or seven years afterwards the church 
was enlarged and a story added. There was a graveyard 
back of the church. I remember several funerals held at 
the church and the people being buried there. At that time 
there were no other houses in the square except one house 
at the northwest comer of Second and Tatnall, in which Mr. 
Appleby lived, and there was a small frame tenant house 
occupied by colored people between the church and West 
Street, and on the east side of West Street just above Sec- 
ond were three or four tenant hou«)es occupied by colored 
people. The colored church that I speak of must have been 
used for church purposes until about the beginning of the 
Civil War. During the war I recall that somebody used the 
church for the manufacture of knapsacks and army accou- 
trements, and after that it was occupied by Thomas T. 
Qoward as an upholstery establishment. 
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I recall an incident that occurred somewhere about 1850. 
Joseph Scott, who kept a book store on Market Street just 
above Fourth Street, started a mill for the manufacture of 
paper on the west side of West Street between Front and 
Second, which he operated for some years. An Irishman 
named McCoy, who had been in the employ of the Gare- 
sches in their powder mills was the engineer for Scott in the 
paper mill. One morning while clearing up the ashes from 
under his boiler the boiler exploded and the boiler itself 
was thrown from its location and landed on the doorstep d 
one of the houses on the north side of Second Street, just 
west of West Street. It broke the doorstep. The house 
was occupid by Joseph Beggs, who for many years was the 
leading music teacher in Wilmington, and who was the 
leader of several of the brass bands formed at diflferent 
times in the town. McCoy was killed by the explosion. At 
that time a large stone barn stood at the southwest comer 
of Second and West Streets, and there were no houses for 
some distance beyond the barn. The house in which Joseph 
Beggs lived was one of a row built by Col. Samuel B. 
Davis, and was always known as the Col. Davis row. 

I recall several springs in the neighborhood; in the rear 
of Scott's mill, there was a large cistern fed by springs 
which provided sufficient water for all uses in paper-mak- 
ing. In addition to the larger spring, which emptied in the 
yard of the White Horse Hotel, I remember another on the 
premises at the southwest comer of Second and West 
Streets, occupied by Allen Gawthrop. At the northeast 
corner of Third and Tatnall Streets was a large spring in 
which a hogshead had been sunk, and for many years it 
served as a watering place for horses. Then there was a 
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Fourth Street spring; known as the city spring in the mid- 
dle of the square between Orajige and Tatnall Streets, and 
which discharged some feet belo^' the surface of the street. 
with a wall and an iron railing about it. Part of the flow 
of this spring of recent years has been diverted and taken 
down Tatnall Street and now discharges near the corner of 
Third and Tatnall Streets. 

I could continue my rambling remarks indefinitely by re- 
ferring to the various people and families who resided in 
and about the town, especially in the First ward* I will take 
the lower end of Shipley Street, beginning at the creek. On 
the east side was Jesse Lane's lumber yard and some old 
sheds extending to the railroad; also Joseph Seal^s grain 
store at the comer of Front Street. On the northeast cor- 
ner was a stone stable belonging to the Buck tavern. Ad- 
joining was a frame house. Then came the yards of the 
houses on Market Street. Above these yards was Riley*s 
chair factory. Also a brick house occupied by a Mrs. El- 
liott, who was the mother or grandmother of the Elliott 
who had a liver>" on Delaware Avenne. Then came the 
yards of the Farmers' Mutual Fire Insurance Company, a 
Mr. Mendinhall or Matthew Kean being secretary of the 
same. Then the yards of Theophilus Jones and Adam 
Gnibb, with the rear of Charles Warner's residence on the 
comer, his house and store covering the square from Mar- 
ket to Shipley. 

The northeast comer of Second Street was the yard of 
the Wilmington and Brandy wine Bank, with a brick wall 
surrounding it. Adjoining was the yard of John McOimg. 
and the stableyard of the Washington Hotel, with General 
Wolf next and also others. Then came the hat factory of 
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WHIssBi B. SeLcc^ voi> ^trpUvmd sevccaf woffaBcn. 1 re- 
call one. FcKET \ft'swii|^ 'e L, tse Ti ii fhih w of Mr. Sdlcis be- 
sx^ ^e ?*«g*g^wy *^ lock ^gilr ^ats soni itart to ^■"^ A 
door or rvoaoc^^ was tfce wariE^Gfi of John L^ Haddcn. 
I recall sobdc: ci ais vocknm. Tber were Jamts Q John- 
scQL Ccaries Brazrr, Hsxry F. Pkkds aad Qarics Evans. 
Tbe jzner v5ed zrcsr a ail 5rcsn: a xaSdd dnnng die binld- 
Ec^ Gt trie Second Bapcfse Cbzrdk ac c!ie canicr of Foortfa 
and Fremrfr Screecs^ He was a brorfryr of Weskr Hawkins' 
wisf. Tbea < j.iyr rvo or t3ree nBore ^osscs^ ooe of which 
was HrlTer's cy^sxg csatcssnesit^ mt pasat sbatp of Fred- 
erick Ryhardsw also a br^ck bocse OLUip i cd br a taOor 
named Spear, tne Jarfrer cc J<:35ep£i zai Urkk Spear. Rich- 
ard Gilpm's irca score was on tf&e soat^Kast comer of Third 
Street. Mark Pecrick bemg^ its cferk. 

Ziba Ferris Ixred ar me nsord^east coraer of Third and 
Sixplev Streets. He had a jeweinr store at Foorth and 
Market Streets. The nex:: bcfldmg: was a two-story brick, 
the lower floor bem^ occupied by Jooas P. Fairiamb, a dvil 
engineer, and the secocsc ooor bj a Mr. HoQingsworth, a 
repairer of watches and jewelry. The adjomin^ house was 
the residence of John Rcdo£ph and his brother Cnrtis, the 
fcwroer being the father of the late WUHam F. and C Frank 
Rudolph. John Rudolph was a prosperoos btitcher. The 
sons were ieweler> and watchmakers. WHIiam having a 
store on Market Street beiow Third, and Frank, who re- 
cently died, having his p^ace of business also on Market 
Street below Third tor many \-^ars^ and afterwards moving 
to larger quarters at Founh and Market Streets, 

On the we$t side of Shipley Street beginning at the creek 
was a building used for a candle factory. I have watched 
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them make tallow dips and mould candles frequently. Ad- 
joining this was a blacksmith shop carried on by William 
Connell, with John Coyle as his foreman. At Water Street 
was a frame house, then came Patrick Christy's stableyard, 
with Esquire Frederick Leonard's oflSce at the southwest 
comer of Front Street, the building being afterwards occu- 
pied by John Freeman, as a barber shop. The latter died 
in Dover a few years back about one hundred years old. 
On the opposite comer lived William G. Jones, an under- 
taker. It was reported in the papers at his death that he 
had buried about twenty-five hundred people. He was the 
father of Washington and Jefferson Jones, and he also had 
daughters. Next was Gideon Denny, a currier, with his 
shop and store on Front Street between Shipley and 
Orange. Adjoining was the residence of Abraham Alder- 
dice, with several children. His son, John A. Alderdice, 
was at one time a Representative in the Legislature, and 
also Mayor of Wilmington. 

Next came J<^n Griffin, who built a row of houses known 
as Griffin's row on the north side of Front Street between 
West and Washington Streets. Then came John Wright, 
who had a store on the southeast comer of Front and Mar- 
ket Streets. Esquire Leonard lived next, and then came 
neighbor Moore, who conducted a private school for the 
children of Wilmington. No doubt there are quite a num- 
ber still living who received their first lessons from her. 
She was a good old Quakeress of considerable note at that 
time. Her neighbors were Elijah Hollingsworth of Harlan 
& Hollingsworth fame, on one side, and Peter Countiss or 
Uriah Weir on the other. A Miss Anna Jones, a sister of 
Philip Jones, a dentist, kept a little store on the comer of 
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Second Street, selling cakes and candies, mostly of her own 
make, also pictures, pins and needles. The opposite corner 
was occupied by a family named Simpson. One of the 
daughters married James Birnie, a shoe dealer. Then came 
a lot, on which was afterwards erected quite a large brick 
stable for the Washington Hotel. Above that was the iron 
store of Thomas Garrett, father of Henry, Elwood and Eli 
Garrett. An old gentleman by the name of Hartley was a 
clerk for Thomas Garrett for many years. He resided on 
West Fourth Street, second door from Tatnall. With John 
Ferris, a cabinetmaker, who was located just above the 
Garrett iron store, I think Samuel Murphey, one of your 
recent undertakers, learned his trade. Adjoining was a row 
of three or four plastered houses, one being occupied by a 
paper hanger, either Lewis List or Stephen Wheeler. Also 
a row of brick houses above, one occupied by John Ferris, 
another by Alexander Porter, who had a large livery stable 
at Front and Orange Streets, and who was also Mayor of 
Wilmington at one time; another by Jonathan Wetherill, a 
butcher, and the upper house of the row by Thomas Gar- 
rett, the iron dealer, who was a staunch Quaker and aboli- 
tionist of the strongest type. He was one of the chief con- 
ductors of the underground railroad, which at times passed 
the escaping or runaway slaves from place to place. He had 
the reputation of assisting a large number of slaves to free- 
dom. The house adjoining was occupied by hi-s son, Dr. 
Henry Garrett, who pulled your molars. Next door above 
was Mark Pedrick, with John Wales on the southwest cor- 
ner of Third Street. He was the father of the late Judge 
Leonard E. Wales and Dr. John P. Wales. 
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The postoflSce was on the northwest comer of Third and 
Shipley Streets, Nicholas G. Williamson being postmaster. 
John Harris, of shipbuilding fame, occupied the adjoining 
house above. 

These rambling recollections, as they have come to my 
mind from time to time, have proved not only of interest to 
me, but I have found, in recalling them to other people that 
they were matters of interest to them, so if in committing 
them to paper, and having them read before your Society, 
I have added anything that will preserve matters and things 
that happened in the past, I fihall feel amply repaid for the 
e£Fort that it has cost me. 
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A Brief Account of the Services Rendered 

BTTHB 

Second Regiment Delaware Volunteers in the War of 
the Rebellion. 



Mr. President and Members of the Historical Society of 

Delaware : 

On the 24th of December, 1908, an article, written by me, 
appeared in the "National Tribune," of Washington, D. C, 
giving a partial account of the services of the Second Regi- 
ment, Delaware Volunteers, in the Civil War. I mailed a 
copy to your Society hoping that it would be read by some 
of your members, and would prove of interest. Your presi- 
dent, Mr. Conrad, read it, and wrote me a letter asking if I 
would not add somewhat to the article, and read it before 
your Society. With many misgivings as to my ability to do 
justice to the subject before your learned Society, I con- 
sented to comply with his request. 

I was handicapped in my preparation of the article for 
the "Tribune" by the lack of material to prepare it properly. 
In my hunt for the documents to make a readable and au- 
thentic narrative, I wrote to the Adjutant General of the 
State, and was informed by him that he had no records of 
the Regiment except the muster out rolls, which, he said, 
were very meagre, and did not contain the information de- 
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sired by me; and referred me to the Adjutant General of 
the United States to whom I wrote for information. He re- 
ferred me to the Newtown Library, which contained about 
150 volumes of the "Official Records of the RebelHon," and 
I obtained access to them. The statistics that I obtained 
from these records are correct, although I did not write 
them out elaborately. 

Col. Fox wrote a book, the title of which was "300 Fight- 
ing Regiments;" but its title should have been "300 Among 
the Fighting Regiments;" and to be listed with the "300" 
it was required that a regiment should have suffered a loss 
of 100 killed, — ^being 10 per cent. The Second Delaware 
lost in killed, and those who died of wounds, ninety-nine 
officers and enlisted men during its three years of service in 
the field. 

When in 1861 the Southern States seceded from the 
Union, and commenced hostilities by firing on the "Star of 
the West," a steamer sent to relieve the garrison at Fort 
Sumter, the dark cloud of rebellion against the national au- 
thorities spread as a pall over the Northern States, and 
struck terror to the hearts of all loyal citizens; and well it 
might, for the North was unprepared for war. The ships 
of our navy had been ordered into Southern waters, the 
arsenals in the North had been depleted of their g^ns and 
ammunition; the treasury robbed and the North wholly un- 
prepared for the conflict. After the first shock was over, 
the loyal people of the country rose in their might to crush 
out the rebellion. 

While the regiment was encamped at Camp Wilkes, 
Drummondtown, Va., the printers in the command started 
a paper, called The Regimental Flag, after taking possession 
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of a rebel printing office in that town. Capt. Joseph M. 
Barr, of your city, was the editor, and in an editorial in the 
issue of January 23rd, 1862, appeared the following, which 
I think may be of enough interest to you to quote entire. 
It is entitled : The Confusion of Regiments — "In connection 
with the regiments furnished by Delaware for the present 
war, there is a very important matter that ought to be con- 
sidered by all Delawareans, and the War Department at 
Washington. It is the confusion that the designations of 
these regiments has been allowed to fall into by those per- 
sons who had them in charge. When the rebellion first 
broke out President Lincoln issued his proclamation calling 
upon the different States for troops. Delaware was directed 
to furnish one regiment of volunteers to serve for three 
months. This regiment was furnished. It was known as, 
and was, in reality, the First Regiment Delaware Volun- 
teers. It served out the campaign for which it was called 
out, and was honorably discharged from the service. While 
the First Regiment was in the field, another regiment was 
raised in Delaware, which was the Second Regiment Dela- 
ware Volunteers; and is at present on duty at this camp. 
Delaware had thus far then furnished two regiments. After 
the First was discharged, the Second being then in the field, 
a Third Regiment was started in Delaware and filled 
up, and when organized was designated by its offi- 
cers as the First Regiment Delaware Volunteers. This 
regiment is now stationed at, or near Fortress Monroe. 
Now, how can this regiment be properly designated as the 
First seeing that it was raised subsequent to the time that 
the true First Regiment had been organized, served out its 
term of service and had been disbanded; and a second 
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regiment being then actually in the field? It cannot be con- 
tended that it was a reorganization of the First; for scarcely 
any of the officers and few of the men who composed the 
original first regiment are now in the so-called First. For 
the Colonel of the true First Regiment is now General <rf 
the brigade stationed here, and there is no less than four 
Captains, five or six Lieutenants and a large number of 
Sergeants, Corporals, Musicians and Privates who be- 
longed to the First Regiment, now in this; so that, in this 
behalf, our Second Regiment has a better claim to be 
known as a reorganization than that known at present as 
the Firsty for there is not above three of the original Cap- 
tains at present in that regiment. It may be said, also, that 
by designating the regiment now at Fortress Monroe as the 
First instead of the Third, it is made to appear that Dela- 
ware has sent only two regiments to the war, when, in 
reality, it has sent three. Again it will create great con- 
fusion when the history of Delaware in regard to this war 
comes to be written by this matter of two First Regiments; 
and so it deprives those officers, who, on the breaking out 
of the rebellion, so promptly stepped forward to the assist- 
ance of the Government, of all the credit to which they are 
so justly entitled and consigns them, as far as their official 
military capacity is concerned, to everlasting oblivion. 

"To all these consequences we enter our protest; for as 
an officer of the original First Regiment we feel deeply in- 
terested, as well for ourselves as the honor and glory of our 
gallant little State. We think it is due to history as well as 
the officers, who composed the First Delaware Regiment, 
that the proper authorites should take the matter in hand. 
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and have tlie proper designations applied to the several 
regiments. 

*ln closing, we will mention this fact, viz : That if this 
(the Second) Regiment and the so-called First Regiment 
were thrown together in brigade, the strange anomaly — ^in 
military affairs — would be presented of the officers of the 
Second Regiment ranking those of the Firstj and the Sec- 
ond taking the precedence of the First on all occasions." 

The Second Delaware Regiment was the first body of 
volunteer infantry in the State to form under the call for 
three years' men. Its regimental organization dated from 
May 2 1 St, 1 861, but its ranks were not entirely filled up 
until five months later on account of lack of State aid in 
this work. This cause also led to the taking of com- 
panies from outside of the State in order that its organiza- 
tion might be more speedily completed. Companies B, D, 
and G, were from Philadelphia, and Company C, from Elk- 
ton, Maryland. The remainder of the companies were filled 
up at Wilmington, where headquarters had been estab- 
lished by the organizer of the regiment, Capt. Henry W. 
Wharton, of the United States Army. The men rendez- 
voused at Camp Brandywine, near Wilmington, in the sum- 
mer of 1861, and when the roster was completed the fol- 
lowing were the officers : 

Colonel — Henry W. Wharton. 

Lieutenant Colonel — William P. Bailey. 

Major — Robert Andrews. 

Adjutant — Samuel Canby. 

Quartermaster — George Plunket. 

Surgeon — David H. Houston. 

Assistant Surgeon — William Babb. 
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Sergeant Major — ^William H. Brady. 
Hospital Steward — ^John Qaypool. 
Quartermaster Sergeant — Benj. F. Hedges. 
Commissary Sergeant — Henry C. Nelson. 

COMPANY A. 

Captain — David L. Strieker. 

First Lieutenant — Thomas M. Wenie. 

Second Lieutenant — ^John Evans. 

COMPANY B. 

Captain — Charles H. Christman. 

First Lieutenant — Theo. Geyer. 

Second Lieutenant — William Fennimore. 

COMPANY c. 

Captain — Benj. F. Rickets. 

First Lieutenant— W. F. A. Torbert. 

Second Lieutenant — ^John G. Simpers. 

COMPANY D. 

Captain — ^John Perry. 

First Lieutenant — ^Wm. H. Helmbold. 

Second Lieutenant — Andrew J. Krause. 

COMPANY E. 

Captain — Robert E. Moorehouse. 
First Lieutenant — George Helmbold. 
Second Lieutenant — ^John Bogia. 

COMPANY F. 

Captain — Peter McCullough. 
First Lieutenant — Chas. Reynolds. 
Second Lieutenant — Frank K. Duke. 
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COMPANV G. 

Captain — ^John H^ishley. 

First Lieutenant — Chas. D. Foy. 

Second Lieutenant — Thomas I, Moore. 

COMPANY H. 

Captain — ^James Plunkett. 
First Lieutenant — Lewis Nolen. 
Second Lieutenant — ^John Devinie. 

COMPANY I. 

Captain — Samuel Wood. 

First Lieutenant — Gideon B. Todd. 

Second Lieutenant — ^John Kelsey. 

COMPANY K. 

Captain — ^Joseph M. Barr. 

First Lieutenant — Robert J. Holt. 

Second Lieutenant — Charles E. Evans. 

On the 17th of September, 1861, eight companies of 
the regiment left Camp Bfandywine and marched to Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, where they went into camp of instruc- 
tion under Brigadier General H. H. Lockwood. Com- 
panies I and K joined the command in October and No- 
vember, 1861, and also prepared for service in the field. 
The regiment moved with the brigade of General Lock- 
wood to Accomac County, Virginia, December ist, 1861, 
and remained in that locality until March ist, 1862, when it 
was transferred to Baltimore to do garrison duty. In May, 
the same year, it joined the Army of the Potomac, under 
General McClellan, and at the battle of Fair Oaks was as- 
signed to the brigade of General W. H. French. Here the 
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first active field service of the regiment began and con- 
tinued almost incessantly during the siege of Richmond, 
participating in the general engagements of Gaines' Mill, 
Savage Station, Peach Orchard, White Oak Swamp and 
Malvern Hill, from June 27th to July ist, 1862. In the 
battle of Antietam, September 17th, 1862, the regiment 
held an advanced position and was warmly commended lor 
its bravery. 

In relation to this battle I will read a letter from CBpt. 
Wm. H. Helmbold, Company D, written to Capt. Chas. 
Weiss in relation to a meeting to be held by the Survivors' 
Association of the Regiment. The subject to be discussed 
was a visit to that field. It is dated July 23rd, 1890; omit- 
ting some personal matters, the letter says : "Antietam 
battlefield is the one field, above all others, that the Second 
Delaware should in some way mark. Our work there, in 
its consequences and effects, was simply tremendous. Very 
few of us know fully the real consequences and effect of 
that charge. As individual soldiers we glory in what we 
did there, but very few understand the condition of things 
pending just before we made that charge. Hooker, on the 
right, had been terribly handled; he was wounded, and of- 
ficial reports state that not 500 of his command were to- 
gether. Burnside, on the left, had been repulsed twice in 
trying to get over the bridge, and after he succeeded, he 
was so badly cut up he could make no advance, and was 
calling for reinforcements. Sumner's, our own corps, had 
been standing up all day but could make no progress for- 
ward. Our whole army appears to have been badly cut up 
and every available fighting regiment had been put in, and 
things hung in the balance. Old Dick Richardson, our 
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brave old division commander, led us in, not merely to fill 
up a gap but to make gaps. We smashed everything in our 
front, we practically cut Lee's line in two. We killed, 
wounded and captured pretty nearly all there was left of A. 
P. Hill's Corps, that included on our front the rebel brigade 
of O. Branch, Mat Prior's and a brigade the general of 
which I cannot learn. In fact, we had swept our front and 
there was nothing left of the enemy on that front, but about 
150 men supporting the four g^ns of the Washington Artil- 
lery of New Orleans, which we were just on the point of 
charging, when we got the peremptory order from Adju- 
tant Hatch, of the brigade staff, to come back to the line. 
We would have had those guns as sure as fate had not this 
order come. I have read the narrative of the officer who 
commanded those guns at that time. He had seen our 
charge and how it had swept everything, and he sent 
urgent requests for reinforcements for support of his guns, 
but none came; and as he had seen that nothing had stop- 
ped our progress, he made up his mind that he and his 
guns would be captured. He describes how near we came 
to him, and then to use his own words, 'How astonished 
and relieved he was to see us halt and deliberately survey 
his position, and then, for some unaccountable reason, 
Sfhoulder arms and march back to our lines.' We hereto- 
fore only know of these things simply as a brilliant charge, 
but know very little of their effect. McQellan had had 
near three days of the most anxious of his whole military 
experience. In vain had he attempted to gain advantages 
in every part of the field without the least success. The 
Rebs were fighting a defensive fight, and if they succeeded 
in holding their lines, the victory was to be theirs. As I 
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have said before our army had been terribly cut up, and 
every available fighting regiment had been put in but with- 
out any substantial success, and unquestionably things be- 
gan to look dubious, but we went in and made that charge, 
and when it was completed the entire aspect of this battle 
had changed. McClellan then saw that he had his enemy 
exhausted, and had he had any fresh fighting troops at 
hand he would have rushed them in. Our success was seen 
from various points in our army and gave a renewed vigor 
and courage to our badly cut up forces. Lee, Long^treet 
and the other principal Reb generals had seen or heard of 
it, and Lee at once commenced to concentrate on p<Mnts 
that were important to hold and to enable him to g^ away. 
Longstreet, in particular, was deeply impressed with the 
effect of what might be the consequences resulting from 
the gap we had cut out of their lines, for had we been per- 
mitted to press but a little further we would have g^ned 
the Sharpsburg road, and if our line had been strengthened 
we would have had Lee cut in two. Unfortunately we had 
no field officer with us that day by whom the name of our 
regiment and the work we had done could have been re- 
ported; consequently the country knows nothing of the 
regiment whose work that day brought about such a tre- 
mendous change in this battle. Writers of magazine arti- 
cles and for newspapers, who were on the high ground back 
of us at McClellan 's headquarters, have described this 
charge as the most gallant and effective of any battle, and 
they testify how it, in its palpable effect, gave the first as- 
surance at McClellan's anxious headquarters, that, notwith- 
standing the Union Army was terribly cut up, victory was 
at last ours. But these writers did not know the name of 
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of glory. The regiment was at Chancellorsville, May 2d, 
and performed its full share in the sanguinary struggle at 
Gettysburg. The division to which it belonged met and 
turned back the advancing Confederates, driving them be- 
yond the base of Little Round Top, when it was in turn 
forced to retreat. On the third day of July, a line of the 
Second Delawares, led by Capt. John Evans, of Company 
A, took more prisoners than the number of men under his 
command, and the regiment was in advance of the Union 
forces which pursued the stricken enemy. This disposition 
to lead the advance upon the foes of the Union was con- 
tinued in the campaign of the fall and winter of 1863, the 
regiment especially distinguishing itself at Bristoe Station 
and Mine Run. In the later campaign it was in all the gen- 
eral engagements of the Second Army Corps, of which it 
was a part until the expiration of its service in the summer 
of 1864. 

Of the original officers Col. Wharton resigned in August, 
1862, when Lieut. Col. Bailey was promoted to the Colo- 
nelcy, serving in that office until May 12th, 1864. In No- 
vember, 1863, Major Strieker was promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel of the regiment, and Capt. Ricketts became Major. 
Capt. Peter McCuUough, of your city, was promoted to 
Lieutenant Colonel after the battle of Spottsylvania, and 
was wounded at Cold Harbor. At Petersburg he was 
wounded so badly as to be taken from the field for dead and 
was sent home. For three months he lay between life and 
death, during which time the term of the regiment expired. 

I am indebted to "Scharf's History of Delaware" for part 
of the information contained in the foregoing account of the 
regiment. A matter that I wish to speak of can be foimd 
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on Page 151 of the History of the First Delaware Regi- 
ment, written by Capt. Wm. P. Seville of that regiment. I 
quote as follows : "By order of the War Department the 
following were announced as the battles in which the First 
Delaware Regiment was engaged : Fair Oaks, Gaines^ Mill, 
Peach Orchard, Savage Station, White Oak Swamp, Malvern 
Hill, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, Bristoe Station, Mine Run, Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania. North Anna, Polopotomy, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, 
Deep Bottom, Ream's Station and Boydtown Road. To 
this list should be added Auburn, Locust Grove, Po River, 
Morton's Ford, Strawberry Plains, Hatcher's Run, High 
Bridge, and Lee's Surrender. The first six battles mentioned 
in official orders are accredited to the First Delaware by reason 
of the consolidation with it, July i, 1864, of a portion of the 
Second Delaware Regiment, which bore an honorable share in 
those engagements,^' 

The above quotation strikes me as being very cool! But 
I can assure you that the six engagements mentioned were 
very hot! 

The First Delaware did good service on many fields, and 
is entitled to all honor, but I hardly think it is a Square Deal 
to have the six battles mentioned above credited to them. 

The different companies of the Second Regiment were 
mustered out of service as follows : Co. A, at Wilmington, 
Del., July 1st, 1864. Co. B, at Wilmington, Del., July ist, 
1864, by O. G. Swain, Captain and A. A. G. Co. C, at City 
Point, Va., June 23rd, 1864, by Thomas B. Hizar, Captain 
First Delaware Volunteers and A. C. M. Co. D, at camp 
near City Point, Va., July ist, 1864, by Thomas B. Hizar, 
Captain First Delaware Volunteers and A. C. M. Co. E, 
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July 1st, 1864. Co. F, at camp near City Point, Va., July 
1st, 1864, by Thomas B. Hizar, Captain First Delaware 
Volunteers and A. C. M. Co. G, at City Point, Va., July 
1st, 1864, by Thomas B. Hizar, Captain First Delaware 
Volunteers and A. C. M. Co. H, near Petersburg, Va., 
August I2th, 1864, by R. C. Embler, Captain 59th New 
York Volunteers and A. C. M. of Second Div., Second 
A. C. Co. I, near Petersburg, Va., September 14th, 1864, 
by A. C. Embler, Captain S9th New York Volunteers and 
A. C. M. of Second Div., Second A. C. Co. K, near Peters- 
burg, Va., October ist, 1864, by F. B. Doter, Captain 14th 
C. V. and A. C. M. Second Div., Second A. C. 



I will now read the article above referred to as published 
in "The National Tribune," entitled "A Regiment to be 
Proud of." I was limited in space, and was compelled to 
condense many points that, no doubt, would have been of 
interest. One thing can be said of it — ^that it is truthful. 

I have had it in contemplation for several months to 
write a sketch of the Second Delaware Regiment and in 
reading your interesting and valuable paper (which I thor- 
oughly peruise every week), the article under the caption of 
"Not a Fighting Regiment," under date of October 8th, 
1908, written by Comrade C. E. Stevens, Captain of the 
77th N. Y., of Westport, N. Y., it deeply impressed me, as 
I had intended to write in the same vein about "Fox's 300 
Fighting Regiments." 

I began to fear that many people will think there were 
only 300 fighting regiments in the whole army, during the 
war of the rebellion, if one not mentioned in Col. Fox's 
book don't come to the front and make a claim that there 
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were others, and many of them, who had a share in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, and fought just as bravely and un- 
derwent the same hardships in defense of the flag of our 
Union. I do not wish to deprive the gallant "300" of one 
iota of the glory and honor they won and are justly entitled 
to, but there were others in the army, who fought just as 
valiantly in defense of our Union, and I think it is no more 
than right that they should share in the glory and honor. 

I cannot agree with Comrade Stevens (of course, he was 
only using a little justifiable sarcasm) when he says : "But 
we were not a fighting regiment." The evidence he pro- 
duced proved the contrary. I hope this is a sufficient apol- 
ogy for what follows : 

EARLY ENROLLMENT. 

The Second Delaware was enrolled on the 22nd day of 
May, 1861, to serve for three years, unless sooner dis- 
charged. Capt. H. W. Wharton, of the Regular Army, was 
commissioned Colonel, and the regiment was put in camp 
at Camp Brandywine, near Wilmington, Del. After some 
time devoted to "licking us into the shape of soldiers," the 
regiment was assigned to General H. H. Lockwood's Bri- 
gade, and started on its way to the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia to drive out or suppress the Confeder- 
ates, who were forming companies, and drilling them all 
down the Peninsula, and were making brave threats of 
what they were going to do with any Yankee army that had 
the temerity to pollute the "sacred soil" of Virginia. It was 
estimated that their forces mustered from 3,000 to 3,500 
men, and our boys thought they might have a little "scrap" 
with the Johnnies down in that benighted region; but when 
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than right that they should share in the glory and honor. 

I cannot agree with Comrade Stevens (of course, he was 
only using a little justifiable sarcasm) when he says : "But 
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their pickets discovered that our brigade was advancing on 
their works — ^they had thrown up quite a number of them — 
they did not stand on the order of their going, but "ske- 
daddled" toward Drummondtown, the county seat of Ac- 
comac County, and the home of Governor Wise. When we 
reached that point, we found them not — for they had kept 
on going, and quite a number succeeded in crossing the 
bay, and joining the Confederates at Richmond, while not 
a few surrendered their arms and took the oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States Government. Many of them 
took the first opportunity to go South. We captured eight 
cannon, and secured a number of small arms, and a lot of 
ammunition. We didn't do much fighting in that cam- 
paign, but it was not our fault; we were hunting for it. 

WITH THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

After wintering in that section we were sent to Balti- 
more, and from there. May 31st, 1862, were sent to join the 
Army of the Potomac, and assigned to the Second Corps, 
General Richardson's First Division. At this time, the 
strength of the regiment was 763 enlisted men and officers. 
Now we were in the company of "Fighting Regiments," 
and we had our ©hare of it. We were in Greneral French's 
Brigade. It was three days after the battle of Fair Oaks 
that we joined the Army of the Potomac. 

During the retreat (Seven Days) from before Richmond, 
when General McQellan changed his base to Harrison's 
Landing, the regiment was engaged several times and lost 
two enlisted men killed, two enlisted men wounded and 32 
captured or missing. Quite a number of those reported as 
missing, landed in Southern prisons and died there; others 
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SO reported, were never with the regiment again, and the 
presumption is, they were killed. 

AT ANTIETAM. 

At the battle of Antietam, September 17th, 1862, the 
regiment was in Colonel Brooke's Brigade, Fourth, First 
Division, Second Corps. (We were still among the "Fight- 
ing Regiments.") The brigade consisted of the S2nd and 
S7th N. Y., S3rd Pa., (Colonel Brooke's regiment), and the 
Second Delaware. General Richardson commanded the di- 
vision. General McQellan, in his report of the battle .(I 
quote from official records), says: "The ground over 
which General Richardson and French were fighting was 
very irregular, intersected by numerous ravines, hills cov- 
ered with growing com, enclosed by stone walls, behind 
which the enemy could advance, unobserved, upK)n any 
exposed point of our lines. Taking advantage of this, the 
enemy attempted to gain the right of Richardson's position 
in a cornfield near Roulett's house, where the division had 
become separated from that of General French's. A change 
of front by the 52nd N. Y. and the Second Delaware, of 
Colonel Brooke's Brigade, under Colonel Frank (S2nd N. 
Y.), and the attack by the 53rd Pa., sent further to the 
right to close this gap in the line, and the movement of the 
132nd Pa. and the 7th Va., of French's division, before re- 
ferred to, drove the enemy from the cornfield and restored 
the lines." 

The Second Delaware lost twelve enlisted men killed, 
two officers, and 42 men wounded, and two captured or 
missing; total, 58 men. The brigade lost in the aggregate, 
305 men; total loss of the division, 1,165, of the Second 
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Corps, 5,138. There is no doubt but that we were with the 
"Fighting Regiments" then. 

At the battle of Fredericksburg, December nth to isth, 
1862, the regiment was in the Third Brigade, General (then 
Colonel) Samuel K. Zook, commanding; General Han- 
cock's First Division; General E. V. Sumner, commanding 
Second Corps. 

General Hancock, in his report of the battle, had this 
to say of the Second Delaware : "Colonel Wm. P. Bailey, 
commanding the Second Delaware, was wounded. The 
strength of this regiment when it went into action was 19 
commissioned officers and 225 enlisted men. The loss was 
seven officers wounded and 47 enlisted men killed, wounded 
and missing. The Second Delaware had three commanders 
during the battle, the first two having been wounded." 
YeSy we did a little fighting there! 

Of course, anyone who has read the history of the 
"Slaughter Pen" at Fredericksburg, December nth to 
iSth, 1862, is posted in relation thereto and all the com- 
rades who participated in that bloody battle, need not be 
told of the details. Our regiment had four enHsted men 
killed, seven officers and 34 men wounded, and nine en- 
listed men captured or missing. Totals, 54. The loss of the 
brigade was 527; the division loss, 2,032, and the corps 
(Second) loss aggregated 4,114. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

At the battle of Chancellors ville, May ist to 3rd, 1863, 
the regiment was in the Fourth Brigade, Colonel John R. 
Brooke, commanding; First Division, General W. S. Han- 
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cock, commanding; General Darius M. Couch, command- 
ing the Second Corps. 

I make the following extract from the official report of 
Colonel Brooke about the movements of his brigade on 
May 3rd, 1863: "At about 9.00 a. m. our right was evi- 
dently beaten back. I received the order of the General 
commanding to move directly to my rear and meet the 
enemy. When I arrived on the ground. General Caldwell's 
Brigade was interposed and I was ordered to occupy his 
old place in the rifle pits. I remained there until i p. m. 
During this time the whole or a large part of Twelfth 
Corps passed to the rear, when by direction of the General 
commanding, I moved to the plain, near the Chancellor 
House, and formed line between two batteries — Pettit's on 
my left and a brass battery on my right. Here we experi- 
enced a most destructive fire of artillery, many officers be- 
ing killed and wounded, but the presence of Generals 
Couch and Hancock seemed to add to the veteran bravery 
of the troops — none wavered. While lying in this pK)sition, 
Chancellor House took fire. It was filled wdth wounded, 
and after strenuous exertions, the wounded were removed 
by a company of the Second Delaware, Lieutenant Wilson 
of General Hancock's staff, having charge of the party. It 
was in the execution of this duty that the veteran Captain 
McCullough was dangerously, and the gallant Lieutenant 
Jordan (both of the Second Delaware) mortally wounded. 
Major Patton, of the 145th Pa., was also dangerously 
wounded while occupying this position." Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Da\'id L. Strieker commanded the regiment at this 
time. The loss of the regiment at this point was one officer 
and one enlisted man killed; three officers and 16 enlisted 
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men wounded, and two officers and 38 enlisted men cap- 
tured or missing. Total, 61. 

AN APPALLING SCENE. 

General St. Qair A. Mulholland, Major commanding 
the ii6th Pa. (battalion), Irish Brigade, now pension 
agent at Philadelphia, in an article published in "The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer," October 7th, 1894, writes as follows: 
"The burning of the Chancellor House, during the battle, 
was one of the most appalling scenes of the war. The 
house stood between the lines, and on Sunday morning, 
May 3rd, five guns of Lepin's 5th Maine Battery took up 
a position in the orchard to the right of the house, and 
opened fire. General Lee happened to be in the woods, op- 
posite, and he directed 24 guns to open on Lepine — ^in a 
moment, the plateau was a perfect hell — ^the Confederate 
shells tore up the ground around the guns, killing the men 
and horses. Captain Lepine and Lieutenant Kirby were 
both killed, and the men were blown up and torn to pieces 
by the exploding caissons, and bleeding limbs fell to the 
ground with the apple blossoms. During this awful scene, 
the Chancellor House caught fire, and the flames and 
smoke were soon pouring out of the doors and windows ; 
some brave boys of the Second Delaware dashed into the 
burning buildings and began dragging out the wounded, 
the house was full of them, and lay the bleeding forms on 
the grass. The rescuers stuck to the work until the house 
was a mass of flames. The family, that had been sheltered 
in the cellar, ran out on the porch. Mrs. Fannie L. Chan- 
cellor, with her two daughters, a son, and several servants, 
stood there for a moment, stunned and bewildered. Colo- 
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Captain Peter H. McCuUough, in his report of the part 
taken by the regiment in this aflFair says: "The enemy's 
batteries were briskly engaged in shelling our batteries and 
the woods, when orders came for us to march to the left, 
double-quick, deploy as skirmishers, and follow the col- 
umn, which was far in advance. The rebels firing solid 
shot and shells at us, with precision, at the turn of the road, 
we fear that many were killed and wounded, as many were 
there missing." The Fourth Brigade was the rear guard of 
the corps on this occasion. 

MINE RUN. 

In the Mine Run (Va.) campaign, November 26th to 
December 2nd, 1863, two enlisted men were wounded. The 
brigade had only three regiments in this affair: Second 
Delaware, 64th N. Y., and 53rd Pa., and the agg^g^te loss 
of the brigade was 13; the corps, 282. 

Extract from the report of Colonel W. P. Bailey, com- 
manding Second Delaware: **The regiment broke camp at 
daylight on the 2Sth (November) and marched with the 
brigade across the Rapidan, at Germanna Ford, and the 
same night encamped at Flat Run. * * * * 27th, 
moved to Robertson's Tavern, where it encamped until the 
28th instant, when it moved toward the enemy, taking posi- 
tion on the right of the brigade, where it remained until the 
morning of the 29th instant, and moved on the morning of 
the 30th. The same afternoon, received orders from Colo- 
nel Brooke, commanding brigade, to deploy as skirmishers 
and move toward the enemy, my right, resting on the rail- 
road, which I did, under a brisk fire from the rebel battery 
and sharp shooters." 
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SPOTSYLVANIA COURT HOUSE. 

At Spotsylvania Court House, May 8th to 21st, 1864, the 
regimental loss was as follows : Two officers and four en- 
listed men killed; one officer and 23 enlisted men wounded; 
II enlisted men captured or missing. Total, 41. 

Brevet Major-General John R. Brooke, commanding the 
brigade, in his report of the action, says: "Lieutenant 
Colonel Strieker, Second Delaware (in command of the 
53rd Pa. to which regiment I had assigned him, on the 
night of the 9th), deserves great credit for the gallant and 
soldierly manner in which he fought his regiment. To 
Colonel Beaver, Lieuetnant Colonel Strieker, and Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Hammell, I am desirpus of calling the attention 
of the General commanding." 

General Hancock in his official report of the engagement 
said : "I feel that I cannot speak too highly of the soldierly 
conduct and discipline displayed by Brooke's and Brown's 
Brigades on this occasion. Attacked by an entire division 
of the enemy (Heth's), they repeatedly beat him back, 
holding their ground with unyielding courage, until they 
were ordered to withdraw, when they retired with such 
order and steadiness as to merit the highest praise. Colonel 
James A. Beaver, 148th Pa., and Lieutenant Colonel David 
L. Strieker, Second Delaware, are particularly mentioned 
by Colonel Brooke, for marked services, and conspicuous 
courage." He further says: "Colonel Coon's 14th Ind., 
Lieutenant Colonel Strieker, Second Delaware, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Merriam, i6th Mass., three brave and able 
officers, were killed while leading their men into action dur- 
ing the storming of the enemy's works at Spotsylvania on 
the morning of the 12th of May." 
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In the operations embracing June 15th to 30th, the regi- 
ment lost three enlisted men killed; two officers and 12 en- 
listed men wounded; and one officer and 28 men captured 
or missing. 

Lieut. William H. Brady. 

Lieutenant William H. Brady, after serving with the 
First Delaware Regiment, three months' men, enlisted in 
the Second Delaware Regiment on August 12th, 1861, and 
was appointed sergeant major and served in that capacity 
until April ist, 1862, when he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant and assigned to Co. I, serving as second lieuten- 
ant until October 2d, 1862, when he was promoted to the 
first lieutenancy of the same company. Vice Lieutenant 
Gideon B. Todd, deceased. He served with the regiment 
until May ist, 1864, when he was appointed an A. D. C. to 
General F. A. Barlow, commanding the first division, Han- 
cock's Second Corps, serving as an aid on that general's 
staff until June 22d, 1864, when he was taken prisoner, on 
that date, in a disastrous engagement which nearly anni- 
hilated the first division. He was kept as a prisoner of war 
until March ist, 1865, when he was paroled and discharged 
as a paroled prisoner, and was unable to enter the service 
again (as no official exchange had been declared) on ac- 
count of the term of the Second Delaware Regiment hav- 
ing expired, and was not exchanged until after the sur- 
render of Lee at Appomattox Court House, which ended 
the war. 

Lieutenant Brady was a brave and efficient officer, and 
was always ready for duty. He served continuously from 
the i8th day of May, 1861, until the 13th day of March, 
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reached the farthest point gained by any of the Union troops 
during the day, capturing many prisoners, and it held that 
advanced position until the enemy were discovered flanking 
us (in fact, were in our rear), and the brigade was success- 
ful in retiring and carrying off many of our wounded and 
a number of prisoners. In this charge, we lost nearly half 
of our brigade. It was a desperate effort by the enemy to 
break through our Hnes and get possession of Little Round 
Top, the key to the position, but they did not wholly suc- 
ceed, although we were compelled to fall back a little be- 
yond the Wheatfield. The regiment lost in this charge, two 
officers and nine enlisted men killed; seven officers and 54 
enlisted men wounded; 12 enlisted men captured or miss- 
ing, making a total of 84. 

The writer of this sketch was wounded in this engage- 
ment, and lay on the battlefield until nine or ten o'clock of 
the morning of the 3rd. It was a night that will be im- 
pressed on my mind while I live. I was from this time in- 
capacitated from taking any further part in the war. 

BRISTOE STATION. 

At the battle of Auburn and Bristoe Station, October 
14th, 1863, the regiment was commanded by Captain Peter 
H. McCullough, and the loss sustained was one enlisted 
man wounded, and one officer and 25 enlisted men missing 
or captured. The brigade comprised the following regi- 
ments : Second Delaware, 64th N. Y., 53rd and 145th Pa., 
Colonel John R. Brooke, of the 53rd Pa., commanding; 
the total loss of the brigade was 115 men; total loss of the 
division, 154 men. 
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The remnant of the regiment was brought to Wilming- 
ton, Del., after the expiration of their term of service, in 
charge of First Lieutenant James W. Leatherbury, Co. A, 
and mustered out of the service. I think the ntunber was 
about 75. A few had joined Hancock's Veteran Corps, and 
continued in the service; how many of them, I am unable 
accurately to say. 

In conclusion, I will say, that although the regiment was 
not rated among Colonel Fox's "300 Fighting Regiments," 
I feel ver>- proud of having belonged to the Second Regi- 
ment, Delaware \'olunteer Infantry! 

According to "Scharf s Histor}' of Delaware," the roster 
of the regiment comprised the following: 

Field and Staff 8 

Xon-Commissioned Staff 4 

Enlisted Enlisted 

Officers, Men. Officers. Men. 

Co. A.. 5 82 Co.F.. 4 85 

*' B.. 5 89 " G.. 5 90 

** C. 6 97 " H.. 5 86 

- D.. 5 89 " I.. 5 86 

- E.. 5 74 " K..J ^ 

26 431 24 433 

Totals of A, B, C D, E 26 431 

50 864 

Field and Staff 8 

Non-Com. Staff 4 

Totals 58 868 

Grand total officers and en- 
listed men 926 
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LIEUT. COL. STRICKER'S SWORD. 

At the close of Mr. Smith's paper he presented to the 
Historical Society the sword of Lieutenant Colonel David 
L. Strieker, in the following address : 
"Mr. President and Members of the Society : 

"At the request of my sister, Mrs. Sarah M. Strieker, 
widow of Lieutenant Colonel David L. Strieker, (Second 
Delaware Volunteers), I present to you the sword that was 
worn by him, and was presented by his fellow officers of 
the regiment. May i8th, 1863, at Falmouth, Va., as a slight 
token of their appreciation of him as an officer and com- 
rade; and the official records attest that no braver officer 
ever drew a sword in any cause. 

"He was brave almost to rashness; he knew what danger 
was, but feared it not; he was an ideal soldier; generous to 
a fault, and endeared himself to the rank and file, as well as 
to the officers of the regiment, and to all who knew him. 
When danger was ahead, he did not say: 'Go, boys!' but 
'Come, boys, follow me!' and he led the regiment where it 
was ordered to go. 

"At the battle of Antietam, his horse was shot from un- 
der him during the charge of the regiment across the 
'Bloody Lane' and 'Cornfield,' and out to the 'Roulette 
House,' on the Sharpsburg Pike. At the battle of Gettys- 
burg, he was wounded in the charge of the regiment 
through the 'Wheatfield,' and up to the 'Rose House,' and 
he gave up his life (could any man give anything more 
dear?) in a charge on the enemy's batteries at Spotsylvania 
Court House. His record is full of glory, and his name is 
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an honor to the State of Delaware. I feel sure Aat 
sword is in safe custody." 

The sword was received on the part of the Society 
President Conrad, who assured the donor that the sw 
would be safely kept by the Society, and cherished am< 
its most valued possessions. 




David Pieterson DeVries 
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I 

A close student of the Netherlands and its people* defines 
"the more personal characteristics of the Dutch" as (i) 
simplicity in private life, (2) the instinct for security, and 
(3) the love of order. A national heritage of such homely 
virtues can assure no brilliance in achievement, no striking 
exhibitions of aggressive power; but it does assure a basis 
of soundness and stability, on which any superstructure of 
national greatness may be reared. It goes far to ensure 
good homes; and the good home is the key to national se- 
curity. Simplicity is an invariable mark of greatness in 
man or in nation; and private simplicity has in the strong- 
est races usually characterized the really greatest periods 
of public prosperity and magnificence. It indicates a 
soundness at core, which is surest pledge of steady growth 
and outward beauty. It is easy to trace the connection be- 
tween the plainness and neatness of Dutch homes and their 
occuDants and the sturdiness and love of truth exhibited by 
the people as a whole. The Dutch are an aggressively 
cleanly people ; and their inborn love of shining tidiness, ex- 
pressed by the common word netjeSy is illustrated not only 
in outward surroundings but in phases of personal char- 
acter. 

Their strong instinct of self-preservation, which makes 
them prompt to take measures for protecting self and fam- 
ily, comes as natural result of the distinguishing feature of 
their national experience. The characteristic achievement 
of their race has been a successful fight with encroaching 
waters. The whole country has, as it were, been snatched 



♦Meldrum: Holland and the Hollanders, p. 351. 
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from the jaws of great rivers and the sea; and the possibil- 
ity of inundation has been, and is, a constant menace. An 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety and existence. To 
quote the satire of Andrew Marvel, 

"A daily delug:e over them does boil; 
The earth and water play at level coil. 
The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a g:uest ; 
And oft the Titans and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for Cabillau, 
Or, as they over the new level ranged 
For pickled herring, pickled beerin changed." 

This war with the elements incessantly and successfully 
waged has given an alertness, resourcefulness, and fortitude 
which are guarantees as well as conditions of security. In 
addition to this, the throes of persecution, which preceded 
the birth of Dutch independence, trained the people in pa- 
tience and endurance; and the Dutch have displayed in 
marked degree the ruggedness and doggedness, without 
which no success can count on permanence. 

The typical Dutchman is a man of patience; he is also a 
man of peace. There is a large proportion of phlegm in 
his composition, which is partly invincible kindliness, part- 
ly temperamental sluggishness, partly easy-going good- 
nature, and partly a steady purpose to maintain friendli- 
ness and serenity. All these things are indicated by the 
slow and steady puflFs of a saturnine Dutchman's pipe. He 
loves peace and things that make for peace. It is no acci- 
dent, but something natural and appropriate, that The 
Hague should have been selected as peace-capital for the 
world. The Hollander temperamentally constitutes a stable 
and tranquilizing element in society. He can always help 
teach that "in returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quiet- 
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ness and confidence shall be your strength." Wherever he 
goes, he acts as check upon too versatile and volatile neigh- 
bours; and he has served as ballast and balance in each 
place he has made his home. America has been benefitted 
in more ways than one by the infusion of Dutch blood. 

II 

It is quite clear also that, in addition to this debt for 
character, we owe a social and political debt to the Nether- 
lands. The first citizens of a republic to settle in America 
were citizens of the Dutch Republic; and those colonies in 
which the Dutch element was strong were inevitably af- 
fected by the form of democratic tradition which had its 
source in Holland. As early as the first half of the fifteenth 
century, half a century before Columbus had reached the 
American continent, and two centuries before the Dutch 
or any other Europeans had settled in America, there had 
been a development of municipal power and government in 
the Netherlands, which represented and protected the true 
principles of democracy. 

In words of John Lothrop Motley, "The burgher class 
controlled the government, not only of the cities, but often 
of the provinces, through its influence in the estates. In- 
dustry and wealth had produced their natural results. The 
supreme authority of the sovereign and the power of the 
nobles were balanced by the municipal principle which had 
even begun to preponderate over both. All three exercised 
a constant and salutary check upon each other. Commerce 
had converted slaves into freemen, freemen into burghers, 
and the burghers were acquiring daily a larger practical 
hold upon the government. The town councils were be- 
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The Dutch Contribution to American Development 

(Addrest dtllrered by the Right RcTcrend Predtrick Joseph Klntnan, D.D., Bishop of 
Delaware, at a senrlce held in St Peter's Chnrch, Lewes, Del., in connection with the 
Budson-Do Vrics Celebration In September, 1909.) 



It is not at once obvious to a casual observer of current 
events why it is appropriate that the Town Council of 
Hoom in the north Netherlands should have sent its mu- 
nicipal arms as a gift to the town of Lewes ; nor is it at once 
obvious to the casual student of American history why 
Delaware should take prominent part in a national com- 
memoration of Dutch settlement in America. Lewes has 
now no direct connection with Hoom; and Delaware his- 
tory has been chiefly determined by its obligations to the 
Swedes and the English. It is, nevertheless, unmistakably 
true that there is nothing in history more peculiarly Dela- 
warean than Delaware's early connection with the Dutch. 
Two facts make this especially evident. First, the great 
river from which our State takes its name, the South River 
of New Netherlands, was made known to the civilized 
world through discoveries of a Dutch expedition; and, sec- 
ond, the Dutch settlement at Swaanendael in 1631 was in- 
directly the means of Delaware's becoming an independent 
colonv and commonwealth. Had the followers of De Vries 
never spent those few months preceding their massacre at 
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this spot, w€ should all now be citizens of Maryland;* and 
all that has made Delawarean history must have assumed a 
different aspect and have lost its distinct character. There 
,is, therefore, a bond of special interest between the Dela- 
wareans and the Dutch ; and it is appropriate for us at this 
time to consider what the Dutch, as distinguished from 
other European peoples, have contributed to American de- 
velopment. 

There is no such thing at present as a distinctly Ameri- 
can race. There is an American race in process of forma- 
tion; and it is, perhaps, possible to discern what in future 
must be its ruling characteristics; but the present fact is 
that we have side by side a number of Americanizing or 
Americanized races, all of whom have contributed to 
America's past, and all of whom are bound to make some 
sort of distinct contribution to the composite race of the fu- 
ture. Racial strains now intermingling will ultimately be 
fused. 

In that fusion, and in the history to be made by a race 
compounded of so many elements, it might now seem ap- 
parent that the English strain will count for most, constitu- 
ting the chief ingredient in the character of the future race 
while other strains will modify only rather than definitely 
determine. The English strain was dominant in colonial 
times; in some few places like south Delaware, it still 



*In the famous dispute as to whether the charter granted by Charles I to Ix>rd 
Baltimore, or the charter granted by Charles II to William Penn, gave tiUe to the 
territory which now constitutes the State of Delaware, the tact of the early settle- 
ment by the Dutch was decisive. On the ground that I^ord Baltimore's charter gave 
no rights over previous settlements, the Court of Chancery held that the shores of 
the Delaware as far south as Cape Henlopen were not included in the grant made 
to him in 1632 the year after the settlement of De Vries, and decision was given 
for Penn. 
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constitutes the basis of life and character for this gen- 
•eration; it has given us our language, and has given 
us our laws. Or, it might at least seem obvious that 
the determining factors in American civilization will be 
predominantly Teutonic; on the assumption that the 
combination of English, German, Dutch and Scandinavian 
elements, which have outweighed any other combination in 
the past, will also determine most things for the future. But 
of neither of these possibilities can we be absolutely certain. 
Celtic elements in American society have been, and are, 
very powerful; the influence of th€ Mediterranean peoples 
has wonderfully increased during the past three decades; 
the Slavic element, until recently scarcely perceptible, is 
now plainly making itself felt; Oriental elements even have 
ceased to be strictly foreign, and are becoming more and 
more part and parcel of our national heritage. Most of us 
here assembled represent some of the simpler, primitive in- 
gredients of American life and character; but it is scarcely 
credible that our grandchildren will not represent an amal- 
gam of racial ingredients. As time goes on, it will be harder 
and harder to distinguish the various elements in the com- 
pound and to trace their distinctive influence. Yet at this 
point in our history, after three hundred years of independ- 
ent development, which, as the world goes, is a comparative- 
ly short period, it is still possible to see with a fair degree of 
clearness how our European forebears have left their dis- 
tinctive marks upon us, and what are our special obliga- 
tions to each. The special duty of the present fortnight is 
consideration of America's debt to Holland, and of the per- 
manent value of Dutch thought and character to American 
life present and to come. 
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I 

A close student of the Netherlands and its people* defines 
"the more personal characteristics of the Dutch" as (i) 
simplicity in private life, (2) the instinct for security, and 
(3) the love of order. A national heritage of such homely 
virtues can assure no brilliance in achievement, no striking 
exhibitions of aggressive power; but it does assure a basis 
of soundness and stability, on which any superstructure of 
national greatness may be reared. It goes far to ensure 
good homes; and the good home is the key to national se- 
curity. Simplicity is an invariable mark of greatness in 
man or in nation; and private simplicity has in the strong- 
est races usually characterized the really greatest periods 
of public prosperity and magnificence. It indicates a 
soundness at core, which is surest pledge of steady growth 
and outward beauty. It is easy to trace the connection be- 
tween the plainness and neatness of Dutch homes and their 
occuDants and the sturdiness and love of truth exhibited by 
the people as a whole. The Dutch are an aggressively 
cleanly people ; and their inborn love of shining tidiness, ex- 
pressed by the common word netjes, is illustrated not only 
in outward surroundings but in phases of personal char- 
acter. 

Their strong instinct of self-preservation, which makes 
them prompt to take measures for protecting self and fam- 
ily, comes as natural result of the distinguishing feature of 
their national experience. The characteristic achievement 
of their race has been a successful fight with encroaching 
waters. The whole country has, as it were, been snatched 
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from the jaws of great rivers ^nd the sea ; and the possibil- 
ity of inundation has been, and is, a constant menace. An 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety and existence. To 
quote the satire of Andrew Marvel, 

''A daily delug:e over them does boil; 
The earth and water play at level coil. 
The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not as a meat, but as a g:uest ; 
And oft the Titans and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for Cabillau, 
Or, as they over the new level ranged 
For pickled herring, pickled beeri'n changed." 

This war with the elements incessantly and successfully 
waged has given an alertness, resourcefulness, and fortitude 
which are guarantees as well as conditions of security. In 
addition to this, the throes of persecution, which preceded 
the birth of Dutch independence, trained the people in pa- 
tience and endurance; and the Dutch have displayed in 
marked degree the ruggedness and doggedness, without 
which no success can count on permanence. 

The typical Dutchman is a man of patience; he is also a 
man of peace. There is a large proportion of phlegm in 
his composition, which is partly invincible kindliness, part- 
ly temperamental sluggishness, partly easy-going good- 
nature, and partly a steady purpose to maintain friendli- 
ness and serenity. All these things are indicated by the 
slow and steady puflFs of a saturnine Dutchman's pipe. He 
loves peace and things that make for peace. It is no acci- 
dent, but something natural and appropriate, that The 
Hague should have been selected as peace-capital for the 
world. The Hollander temperamentally constitutes a stable 
and tranquilizing element in society. He can always help 
teach that "in returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quiet- 
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ness and confidence shall be your strength." Wherever he 
goes, he acts as check upon too versatile and volatile neigh- 
bours; and he has served as ballast and balance in each 
place he has made his home. America has been benefitted 
in more ways than one by the infusion of Dutch blood. 

II 

It is quite clear also that, in addition to this debt for 
character, we owe a social and political debt to the Nether- 
lands. The first citizens of a republic to settle in America 
were citizens of the Dutch Republic; and those colonies in 
which the Dutch element was strong were inevitably af- 
fected by the form of democratic tradition which had its 
source in Holland. As early as the first half of the fifteenth 
century, half a century before Columbus had reached the 
American continent, and two centuries before the Dutch 
or any other Europeans had settled in America, there had 
been a development of municipal power and government in 
the Netherlands, which represented and protected the true 
principles of democracy. 

In words of John Lothrop Motley, "The burgher class 
controlled the government, not only of the cities, but often 
of the provinces, through its influence in the estates. In- 
dustry and wealth had produced their natural results. The 
supreme authority of the sovereign and the power of the 
nobles were balanced by the municipal principle which had 
even begun to preponderate over both. All three exercised 
a constant and salutary check upon each other. Commerce 
had converted slaves into freemen, freemen into burghers, 
and the burghers were acquiring daily a larger practical 
hold upon the government. The town councils were be- 
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coming almost omnipotent. Although with an oligarchical 
tendency, which at a later period was to be more fully de- 
veloped, they were composed of large numbers of individ- 
uals, who had raised themselves by industry and intelli- 
gence out of the popular masses. There was an unques- 
tionably republican tone to the institutions. Power actually 
if not nominally was in the hands of many who had ach- 
ieved the greatness to which they had not been bom."* In 
no other European state was there a more marked ten- 
dency to consider the interests of the people as a whole, 
and to allow of that upward movement in the humbler 
classes of society, which is the proper glory of democratic 
institutions. Moreover, this development, which was to 
culminate when the Netherland provinces having revolted 
from Spain established an independent government, pro- 
ceeded not from an insignificant people, but from one of the 
powers of Europe. At the period of Hudson's expedition 
and of the colony of De Vries, Holland was on the eve of 
becoming the first commercial and maritime power in the 
world. For at least half a century, none of the great na- 
tions was better able to explore and colonize new lands; 
none of them so soon established a world-wide commerce. 
The littleness of Holland on the map, and its comparatively 
restricted influence at the present time, form no proper 
criteria for estimating its importance during the period of 
American exploration and colonization. It was, therefore, 
of no small significance in the seventeenth century, as it has 
been of decisive significance since, that two colonies in the 
very center of the eastern coast of this country should have 



*MoUey: Ifiu of the Dutch Republic I; p. 42. 
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had a Dutch basis for society and government, and that in 
its infancy the American Republic should have been able to 
draw directly from Dutch tradition. 

In two ways at least did Dutch elements combine with 
Engflish in such a way as to leave their clear impress upon 
American institutions. The Netherlanders were primarily 
a commercial people; and their institutions aimed at the 
promotion and preservation of commerce and at increasing 
the material welfare of the people as a whole. They aimed 
at prosperity of the community at a time when in many 
States the chief aim was to promote and preserve only the 
prosperity of the ruler. They had clear hold of the republi- 
can principle that government exists for the benefit of the 
governed, rather than for the convenience of the governor. 
It was their habit to consider community welfare, and to 
this idea they gave emphasis in a way which may be distin- 
guished from the characteristically English emphasis upon 
individual rigrht. While the Dutch cared comparatively 
little for education as contrasted with the New Englanders, 
they cared more for the amenities, comforts and graces of 
social life. According to the standards of the present day, 
the everyday life in the middle colonies, largely determined 
by Dutch antecedents, would have been more to our liking, 
and more in accordance with our sense of utility, than the 
life of the colonies to the north or even of those to the 
south. There was a tendency to levelling downward in 
some parts of New England, which prevented the best mu- 
nicipal and social developments; and an artistocratic tradi- 
tion in the southern colonies, which maintained the higher 
classes in society somewhat to the detriment of the lower. 
In the middle colonies, there seems to have been, on the 
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whole, a somewhat better social adjustment. While there 
was recognition of distinctions in society, there was con- 
stant care and consideration for all classes of which society 
was composed. The Quaker sense of brotherhood did 
much for Pennsylvania and the country; but it had its coun- 
terpart in the burgher sense of responsibility and the mu- 
nicipal sense, which was especially developed in New York. 
This forms a sort of link between the form of democratic 
spirit, which asserts pure individualism in the interests of 
the lower ranks of society, and the aristocratic spirit, which 
is equally individualistic in the interests of the higher. It 
holds the balance between them and serves to correlate 
them by taking account of both. The two English elements 
in America, the Cavalier and the Puritan, would have 
found it harder to coalesce and to combine, had there been 
no Dutch burghers to serve as a medium of fusion and salu- 
tarv barrier between them. We owe much in this country 
to the sturdy assertion of individual right, much to the 
steady maintenance of aristocratic responsibility; but we 
owe much also to the insistence on the municipal principle, 
which safeguards every form of individual right by consid- 
ering first the interests of society. 

A second political obligation to the Netherlands arises 
from its part in teaching the lesson of religious liberty. 
This lesson has never been easily learned. There are few, 
if any, who, in the first instance, have been willing to grant 
religious liberty from principle, or who have viewed it as 
part of religious obligation. The lesson has been learned 
as a practical necessity, the obvious need of applying it in 
specific instances suggesting gradually its wider applica- 
tions. Men at first out of zeal for truth have combatted all 
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forms of error; and have felt it a duty to punish those who 
taught what they held to be erroneous. Consequently they 
have opposed all who taught differently from themselves; 
and, as they have been in earnest, have dealt severely with 
those who opposed them. Until the seventeenth century 
no body of Christians maintained the principle of religious 
toleration; few maintained the principle until long after. 
All believed in the duty of punishing heresy, although they 
differed in definitions of what heresy was. Gradually, how- 
ever, they came to see the necessity of toleration in some 
instances, and, as the number of instances increased, came 
to adopt the principle itself. Any persecuted body, seeing 
the iniquity of persecution as directed against itself and the 
justice of toleration for itself, would naturally consider that 
others might have equal rights. The lesson was not always 
learned, and was seldom learned quickly; but from the end 
of the sixteenth century the idea was becoming more and 
more clear, and it has now become almost a commonplace 
in the modem world. 

Among the pioneers of religious liberty were the Dutch. 
By temperament indisposed to cruelty, and by temperament 
also indisposed to make much of metaphysical distinctions, 
they never developed that zeal for truth in the abstract, 
which makes men persecutors of those whose chief fault 
lies in the realm of speculation. The Dutch did not them- 
selves think overmuch, and were not disposed to pass harsh 
judgment on sins of thought. They were not by nature of 
inquisitorial fiber. Moreover, they learned the lesson of re- 
lij(ious tolerance in the furnace of burning affliction. The 
liiMtory of the Inquisition in the Low Countries under the 
I )tikt* of Alva is one of the blackest chapters in modem re- 
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ligious history. Its horrors are indescribable; and, as it 
constitutes the most characteristic chapter in the history of 
religion in Holland, it was natural that revulsion from what 
it represented should forever characterize the people who 
were its victims. The majority of Hollanders have since 
that time counted themselves Protestants; and the form of 
Protestantism professed by them has been comparatively 
free from anything like persecuting spirit. They had to 
fight for their own freedom and thus to learn its value. It 
is to their honor that they have seemed never to forget the 
lesson learned in time of trial, and that they have been will- 
ing to concede to others what they were once forced to claim 
for themselves. Wherever Dutch influence has made itself 
felt, and not least in this country, it has favored the spirit 
of toleration, and has made some sort of advance in the di- 
rection of Christian unity. This constitutes a religious as 
well as political obligation and leads naturally to considera- 
tion of Holland's religious contribution to the development 
of the American people. 

Ill 

It is in part to Holland, as well as to England, Scotland 
and France, that America owes its Calvinism; and Amer- 
ica's debt to Calvinism is a great one. In most of the 
States on the Atlantic coast Calvinistic principle formed the 
basis of popular religious conviction ; and in the beginnings 
of many newer States, as, for example, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, the most effective missionaries were sturdy Presby- 
terians. America's religious obligation to Calvinism is 
great in quality as well as in quantity, and it is not inappro- 
priate in this four hundredth year since Calvin's birth to re- 
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ticc of the Chrl5ti.in dcctrtn^ cc Goc. anc a distortion also 
of "pl^^ pnMT^cs of the Gc'sc^I- Yet noce can deny its 
power, anc no caniivi stnient c: history can fail to recog- 
nize that its pcw;;r has operated stroGgfy for good. Least 
of all in this c^ocntry. no matter how strongly we feel die 
Emitatiocs and dangers oc Calvin's system, can we hii to 
give due recognition to the iniellecnal greatness of the 
man 2nd the mora! greatness :: his infuence. 

The fundamental theological tenet of Calvin, as of the 
Old Testament prophets and of M chummed, is belief in the 
irresistible power of God. To the logical exigencies of the 
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conception of God as Power were sacrificed the ethical ex- 
igencies of the conception of God as Love. There was no 
denial of Divine love; but the thought was held in abey- 
ance in the interests of special emphasis on Divine omnipo- 
tence. The all-powerful God, irresistibly willing all that 
exists, determines from eternity the destiny of souls, who 
may not struggle to escape. The constant thought of pre- 
destination is the logical consequence of unguarded insist- 
ence on the irresistible force of the fixed Divine Will. 

Men in whose minds this was the first thought grew up 
in the fear, rather than in the love, of God; and from habit- 
ually conceiving the Divine Will to be identical with their 
own, were irresistibly strong. Every race nurtured in Cal- 
vinism has been a strong race, and has left its clear impress 
on history: every individual trained in Calvinism, if he be 
consistently obedient, is a man of strength of conviction, 
strength of purpose and effectiveness in action. "I am the 
instrument of Almighty God, who from eternity predes- 
tined me to accomplish the object which I have in hand," 
is a characteristic Calvinistic thought; and a man fired by 
such conviction will bear down all obstacles. "God is on 
my side : I will not fear what man doeth unto me," well ex- 
presses the spirit in which Calvinism pursued its strenuous 
course. Like the chosen people taking possession of the 
promised land and the Crusaders seeking to recover the 
Holy City, the army of Calvin's followers went forth con- 
quering and to conquer, crying, "The Lord of hosts is with 
us," '*Deus id viiK— God wills it." 

Believers in the irresistibility of the Divine Will were 
themselves men of irresistible will, who could not fail to 
leave indelible marks on the character of their race. Yet, 
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while it is a great thing to have a strong will trained in the 
fear of God, it is a greater to have a responsive will trained 
in the love of God ; and this is what Calvmism failed equal- 
ly to teach. Complete theology combines the thoughts of 
God as Love and God as Power; the complete education of 
human wills teaches that fear of God, which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom, but passes on to that perfect love of God, 
which casteth out all fear. Calvinism gave effectively the 
primary instruction, but stopped short of the complete 
Christian conception. Its teaching was distinctly of an Old 
Testament cast, and moved more freely in the thought of 
Judges and Prophets than in that of Evangelists and 
Apostles. The Old Testament Jehovah was more in the 
center of its thought than the Christ of the Gospels. Thi« 
was partly due to the fact that Calvin's legal mind, seeking 
a code of decrees of the Divine Sovereign and exalting the 
Book in which Divine decrees were recorded, turned es- 
pecially to those portions in which precepts were given in 
a sort of codified form. The Law of Moses answered its 
purpose better than the Epistles of St. Paul or than the 
Gospel according to St. John. It often taught the Bible in 
such a way as to give a Jewish rather than a Christian con- 
ception of God; and in revolting from the authority of a 
Church, which it believed to be in error because it kept 
Christ in comparative concealment, it tended to set up the 
authority of a Book in such a way as to keep Christ in a 
new sort of concealment. Yet it must never be forgotten 
that it did invaluable service to the religious world not only 
in setting the fear of God always before its eyes, and in set- 
ting an example of unflinching fearlessness in face of ap- 
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palling facts, but also in its strenuous defense of the unique 
authority of Holy Scripture. 

America owes a debt to Calvinism for the special 
strength of character in many of those who guided her in- 
fant destinies; she owes also a debt for the Calvinistic ten- 
dency to promote the interests of popular freedom. The 
theories of Calvin indeed leave no place for freedom. 
Everything being determined by eternal and irreversible 
decrees, all struggle to change what exists by Divine pre- 
destination is necessarily futile. The existence of evil as 
well as the existence of good was unflinchingly ascribed by 
logical necessity to the Divine Will. In theorizing con- 
cerning classes of men, a consistent Calvinist seemed to 
leave no place for freedom in the abstract or for struggle to 
change existing: conditions. Yet he was rarely a fatalist in 
practice. He might believe that classes of men were ir- 
reversibly predestined to eternal bliss or woe, and that 
many other individual men were predestined to adversity 
in this life; but he seldom failed to be convinced that the 
Divine decrees predestined him to make every effort to 
better himself. Moreover, he was usually certain that he 
was Divinely predestined to succeed ; and with this convic- 
tion he usually did succeed. In consequence he felt strong- 
ly that he, as representative of the Divine Will, ought not 
to be held in check or thwarted by any power or authority. 
He opposed hostile authority with entire certainty that his 
own enemies were the enemies of God, and that obstacles 
to his own progress were futile defiance of the purposes of 
the Almighty. He was therefore a strenuous asserter of his 
own rights and of the rights of his own class. He often 
thought little of other classes and seldom sacrificed himself 
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for the sake of another. Yet, though he was essentially 
self-centered in his desire for freedom, his struggles to free 
himself involved struggle in combination with others, and 
the result was distinct gain for great sections of society. 
Pure individualism lay at the basis of much Genevan and 
Puritan development; yet the necessity of combination 
made it an important social factor. Moreover, the struggle 
of one class for education or for political or religious liberty 
is suggestive example and incentive to other classes to en- 
gage in similar struggle. 

The municipal sense of the Dutch was a great safeguard 
to purely individualistic tendencies. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the Dutch Reformed, possessing the tendencies 
toward self-improvement which are characteristic of all 
Calvinists, should, while defending individual right, have 
shown great respect for authority and have given emphasis 
to the corporate principle. They were naturally demo- 
cratic ; but their democracy was of a cautious and conserva- 
tive type. The Dutch Reformed element in the society of 
the middle colonies was an especially useful factor in the 
discussions which preceded the Revolution and in those 
which resulted in the establishment of the American Com- 
monwealth. 

Reference may also be made to Calvinistic emphasis on 
the majesty of law. Omnipotent God was conceived of as 
first of all the great Law-Giver; and the Bible as embody- 
ing His Law was made almost an object of worship. Vio- 
lent reaction from superstitions of idolatry not infrequently 
leads to superstitions of iconoclasm. The Calvinist revolt 
from Church and Sacraments as idolatrous led to a use of 
Holy Scripture, which fell little short of idolatry. Still, 
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there was special need in Calvin's day of reverence for the 
Word of God, and need for asserting the claims of law, hu- 
man as well as Divine. This reverence Calvin taught. He 
devised a complex system of laws, for which he claimed Di- 
vine sanction. His followers had invariably highest regard 
for his laws and laws of their own enacting; although they 
could disregard any legal systems which differed from or 
conflicted with their own. They were, however, pre-emi- 
nently a law-abiding people, and defenders of authority 
which emanated from themselves. They constituted, there- 
fore, admirable citizens of a newly-formed Republic; and 
it is no accident that in the history of the United States men 
of these religious antecedents have played a prominent 
part. 

No set of people can claim a monopoly of virtue or of in- 
fluence. America owes much to those who derived their 
religion from Geneva; she owes much to others as well. 
Calvinists had their characteristic strong qualities, and they 
had their characteristic faults. They displayed conspicu- 
ously certain tough virtues; and they conspicuously lacked 
certain tender ones. Their character and influence, ad- 
mirable in many ways, needed balance by counter-forces. 
Yet, making the most of their positive teachings, we may 
acknowledge the debt due them not only from those of us 
who are their descendants, but also from all citizens of the 
country; and in thinking of this obligation, we must not 
fail to recognize that form of Calvinistic influence which 
came to us from the Netherlands. To its sober devotion 
and quiet force may be traced much that gives value to life 
in that whole section of country which lies adjacent to the 
Hudson and the Delaware. 
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Some of us have seen the Low Countries, have wandered 
throughout the Holland Provinces, following the fortunes 
of cities and industries and recalling Dutch history every- 
where. We have seen the towers and canals of Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, the ecclesiastical and academic antiquities 
of Utrecht, the trim neatness of The Hague, the gay cot- 
tages of Zaandam and the tulip-fields of Haarlem. We may 
have skirted or crossed the Zuider Zee, that "sunny, shal- 
low sea over which sudden squalls seem to be ever break- 
ing, blotting out the coast and the dead cities upon it." We 
may have seen the islands at iils mouth, Vlieland and Texel 
with its sheep, sea-birds and wrecks, from whose dunes are 
sweeping views of the battle-grounds of the Dutch fleets. 
We may have visited some of the sleepy towns to the west 
of the Zuider Zee, Helder, Enkhuizen or Hoorn. Or, if we 
have not seen these places, we have heard of them; and 
they all seem quaint and queer, far removed from what 
seems to us life. They are not so remote after all. Their 
people, our ancestral cousins, have in the past given our 
country of their best. They are still our kin, and are more 
than kind. In this celebration of our own past national 
achievement, let us remember their right to a share in 
American happiness, since they to us and all the world have 
given generously of their own. 
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The predominance of the English race and of its lan- 
guage and laws in the first settlements of the North 
American Continent, has served to obscure in the minds 
of our people the importance of the relation sustained by 
the United Netherlands and the Dutch people to the 
beginnings of our history. We can agree with Bancroft, 
that it was one of the happy accidents of that history that 
the North American Continent was not discovered and 
settled during the century that followed the discovery of 
the Western World by Columbus. The virgin forests, 
the cultivatable soil and temperate climate of our Atlantic 
Coast line were kept in waiting, so to speak, for those 
courageous and hardy men who sought refuge and asylum 
in the New World from the tyranny and oppression of 
the Old. The long annals of time record no more stub- 
born resistance to tyranny, no braver assertion of the 
spirit of individual liberty against overwhelming odds, or 
greater heroism and self sacrifice for noble ends, charac- 
terizing a whole people, than was exhibited by the people 
of The Netherlands and the Dutch Republic during the 
•bloody ordeal of the sixteenth century. Nay, I doubt 
whether, in its value to the world, as well as in its trag- 
ical interest, there is any parallel in history to the rise of 
the Dutch Republic, for out of more than a century of 
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Struggle for freedom emerged a homogeneous people, 
instinct with the love of liberty and law, practicing an 
intelligent industry and frugality that made them the 
wealthiest and well nigh the most powerful people of the 
seventeenth century. They successfully matched their sea 
power against that of England, and the peaceful fleets 
of their merchantmen bore their flag into every ocean, 
and whitened the horizon of the most distant seas with 
their sails. You have heard to-day how, by the Trading 
Companies of this enterprising people, were made the first 
lodgments on the North Atlantic coast, and how, under 
their auspices, the English Henry Hudson, after looking 
into the Delaware, made the discovery of the wonderful 
river that bears his name; how the Dutch New Amsterdam 
preceded the English New York, and the name of the New 
Netherlands antedated that of New England. 

Nor need I dwell upon the subsequent Dutch settle- 
ments on the Delaware, and within the territory of our 
own beloved state. It must always be with pride and 
satisfaction that we recall the fact that the first adventurers 
that set foot upon our soil were of that brave, liberty-loving 
people to whose history I have alluded. A melancholy 
interest must always attach to those stout-hearted Dutch- 
men who were willing to be left in what would have been 
the solitude of a wilderness, if it had not been broken by 
what was worse than solitude, the environment of the 
merciless savages who infested the forests. Amid the 
intelligent and cultured people who inhabit, and whose 
fathers have inhabited for two hundred and fifty years, this 
smiling, fruitful country that surrounds us, it is hard to 
imagine the desolateness of the scene that then confronted 
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these hardy Hollanders, or the loneliness that must have 
oppressed their very souls, as the hull of the returning 
ship that had brought them hither sank beneath the 
eastern horizon. Imagination, too, can feebly depict what 
must have been the gaunt terrors of that day of massacre, 
from which none survived to tell the tale, and we do well 
by such gatherings as this, and by this monument, to 
honor the memory of the brave men of that brave race 
who first brought civilization and Christianity to these 
shores. We are all familiar with the history of the Dutch 
settlement of the regions higher up the Delaware, the sites 
of which are now within the bounds of our commonwealth, 
as well as within the then claimed jurisdiction of the New 
Netherlands. That history needs not to be recounted at 
this time by me. It has left its record in the names of 
many families and places familiar to us all. The Broadkills 
and Murderkills and Hoornekills that appear in our every 
day speech, like the Kill van Kulls and the Boweries of 
New York, carry us back to the Dutch Republic and to 
the language of its people. 

Though it is true that the settlements on the Delaware 
soon passed under the jurisdiction and control of England, 
and the government of the Duke of York superseded that 
of Stuyvesant, the Dutch element in our population amal- 
gamated with the English and contributed no unimportant 
influence to the development of the social and political 
community that here came into being. It was after all the 
combination of peoples of the same Teutonic stock who 
had led, and are still leading, the civilization of the world. 

These shores were the southern border of the New 
Netherlands, which extended from the North River to the 
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South River; that is, from the Hudson to the Delaware, 
and the race predominance of The Netherlands was not so 
pronounced as on the Hudson. There, to this day, the 
nomenclature of its geography, of its hills and its water- 
ways, is largely the Dutch of The Netherlands, and its 
social hierarchy is founded on a Dutch ancestry. But, 
even on these southern outposts of the region whose seat 
of government was New Amsterdam, has been left the 
indelible impress of the early Dutch settlements, and there 
are many of our best citizens who point with pride to the 
Dutch strain in their lineage. 

It is well to dwell, however, in view of the after predom- 
inance of English colonization, upon the close relationship 
between the early Puritans of England and their neighbors 
of The Netherlands. The indomitable resistance in the 
latter country to the bloody and cruel tyrannies of the 
Spanish King, in the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
drove many of those brave Netherlanders and their fam- 
ilies across the narrow channel which divided their country 
from England, where they found hospitality and refuge. 
They brought with them to their new home, their native 
industry and skill, adding thereby to its wealth and pros- 
perity. But they also brought what was more important, 
their love of freedom and equality before the law, and 
they fanned the flame of that individual liberty, which, 
under the benign reign of the Virgin Queen, was ani- 
mating, as never before, the breasts of Englishmen. The 
sympathy and spiritual kinship resulting from this Dutch 
emigration, was illustrated a generation later, when John 
Robinson and his Company of resolute Englishmen found 
welcome and asylum at Leyden. Here they shared the 
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liberties that the Dutch had achieved for themselves in 
their great struggle, and found a congenial atmosphere in 
which to indulge their own aspirations for freedom of 
thought and conscience. From thence, ten years later, 
they were sent, with the material assistance and God-speed 
of their generous protectors, on that memorable voyage 
to the New World, which resulted in making New England 
the successful rival of the New Netherlands. 

By such men as these, and under such auspices, were 
the beginnings of our history made. Our love of indi- 
vidual liberty regulated by law, the founding of our self 
governed commonwealths, and our capacity to maintain 
them, have not been the results of chance or the mere off- 
spring of opportunity. They are the birthright which we 
have inherited from the stock and race from which we 
sprang. Time has wrought many changes in the material 
conditions that surround us. Peoples of other climes and 
other races have mingled their blood with ours and have 
contributed much of benefit in exchange for what they 
have received. Let us be thankful that that spirit of indi- 
vidual liberty and capacity for self government, which 
characterized so eminently the founders of our state, have 
shaped all our institutions and still serves to leaven the 
mass of our composite population. Let us always turn 
with reverence to the progenitors of our free government, 
and seek inspiration from contemplation of their character 
and virtues. 

From the promptings of such a spirit has come the 
erection of this monument to the memory of one whose 
name is identified with those brave, liberty-loving Hol- 
landers who first attempted to colonize the shores of this 
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mighty river. Their tragic fate, even after the lapse of 
more than two and a half centuries, moves us with pitiful 
emotion, and appeals to our admiration of the forceful and 
adventurous character of the race and people that sent 
them forth. It is a great pleasure, as well as a great honor, 
to have with us to-day the official representative of this 
gallant people, His Excellency, Baron Loudon, Minister 
of Holland to the United States. You come. Sir, from 
a country that bought its liberties by a struggle which 
drenched its soil with the best blood of its sons. Your 
country, Sir, has earned, as no other country has earned, 
the signal honor of having its Capital made the Peace 
Capital of the World, and we all pray that the Permanent 
Court of International Arbitration, so happily established 
at The Hague, may achieve victories for peace no less 
renowned than those of the battles for freedom, so 
bravely won by your country. 

(jovcrnor Pcnncwill, the pleasing office has been be- 
stowed upon me, by those who have erected it, of pre- 
senting this monument to the State of Delaware, and 
through you I now hand over to the keeping of our 
beloved State, of which you are the honored head, this 
memorial stone, which wc fondly hope will serve to keep 
in the perpetual memory of the good people of this State, 
the beginnings of our history and the sources from which 
wc have sprung. 
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FOREWORD. 

These recollections of Dover, as it was eighty-eight years 
ago, were written by Judge Fisher in his seventy-ninth 
year, while he was enjoying a well earned rest at his home in 
Milford. He was bom October 13, 1817. His father was 
elected Sheriff of Kent County in 1824, and in October re- 
moved to Dover. He was, therefore, only seven years old 
at the time of his coming to the capitol of the State, and 
seventy-two years intervened between that time and the 
penning of these most interesting reminiscences. They are 
a striking confirmation of Judge Lore's statement: **He — 
Judge Fisher, — was a link connecting historic Delaware 
with the men of to-day. It is deeply to be regretted that 
his recollections of the men he met were never committed 
to paper and preserved. He was a veritable cyclopedia of 
knowledge of eminent Delawareans of the last genera- 
tion." Those who wish to know more of Judge Fisher 
are referred the Sketch of his life and character by Judge 
Lore. See ** Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware," 
No. XXXVL The Society is indebted to Mrs. Henry 
Ridgely, a grand-daughter of Judge Fisher, of Dover, for 
permission to print. 

Joseph Brown Turner, 

Pres. 



MiLPORD, May 27. 1896. 

My dear grand-daughter: 

Yours of yesterday reed, last night. I can tell you posi- 
tively from my own recollection who occupied more than 
one-half the houses in Dover in 1824 and can tell you, from 
tradition only, where Governor Richard Basset lived. 
From my own memory, I give you the following, viz : 

1. On the northwest comer of the lot immediately 
south of the old Academy was a little cabin occupied by 
an old negro named Eben Callahan, who afterward removed 
to one which he purchased on the south side of Loockerman 
Street a little distance west of the Bayard House. Eben 
was for a Quarter of a century the Sexton of the Old Metho- 
dist Church, which was a rather nice brick building 
located on the spot where is now the tombstone or monu- 
ment of Bishop Whatcoat in the old Methodist Cemetery. 
These huts disappeared many years ago. 

2. Next comes the old Academy, which was built 
at or about the close of the last century. I have heard 
that it was built by John Banning, the maternal grand- 
father of Edward Ridgely, for a store and dwelling. It 
certainly was used as a store; for it had the old hooks and 
other store fixtures in the cellar where were kept hung up, 
hams, shoulders, middlings, and the old time loaves of sugar 
and numerous other articles of trade. 
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3. A one story building occupied by Thomas Green 
father of Mrs. Dan'l C. Cowgill. He died there about 1826, 
I think of bilious fever. 

4. A double house part brick and part frame; the brick 
being two stories and the frame part one story and high hip 
roof. The frame part was occupied by John Crisfield, a 
tailor, and a man of great piety; the brick part occupied by 
an old carpenter named Benj. Gould. This last was on the 
S. East Cor. of Church Lane, as it was then (1824) called, 
which until a few years before then was the principal 
eastern entrance to Dover, — in fact the only one; the 
road known as the Little Creek Landing road was laid out 
a few years before my father moved to Dover* and the 
present rectory, was built prior to the laying out of the Little 
Creek road — the state house lane being its entrance to the 
Green. A store and dwelling occupied by old Charles Kim- 
mey, the father of Charles Kimmey, the first Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Dover. At that day (before the 
opening of the Little Creek Landing road and before the 
old Academy building ceased to be a store) almost the en- 
tire trade was conducted below the Green. 

5. We now cross Old Church Lane (Water Street) 
and come to an old hip roof, frame, on the S. West Cor. 
of Miss Lucy Bradford's flower garden — long since gone to 
ruin; this was occupied in part by David W. Smith, and in 
part by a shoemaker named John Taylor. 

6. The next house north was owned and occupied in 
1824 by Nicholas Loockerman a highly educated and 
refined bachelor gentleman. He was the subject of several 
strange hallucinations. One was that Chancellor Nicho- 
las Ridgely, who lived on the big farm now owned by Dr. 
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H. Ridgley, had the power to see him (Loockerman) makiiig 
his toilet in his chamber, notwithstanding that King Dott- 
gall's dwelling, on the opposite side of the Street was so 
directly between the dwellings of Ridgely & Loockerman as 
to make it a physical impossibility to see the one from the 
other; he also believed that an old mulatto woman, who 
lived in one of his tenant houses located near the bridge over 
the brook at the S. West of the present Railroad Station, 
possessed the power to ride a broom in the air and to place 
spells on the farm stock of his tenants, of whom he had 
quite a number in the neighborhood of Dover. 

7. Adjoining Mr. Loockerman resided Dr. Martin W. 
Bates, a native of New England who first taught school 
near Dover, then became a physician, then a merchant 
and when about 36 years old was admitted to practise law 
and though he had been unfortunate in his former profes- 
sions he succeeded in making quite a handsome fortune at 
the Bar. He studied law with his brother-in-law, the late 
Willard Hall and succeeded to his lucrative practice when, 
in 1823, Mr. Hall was appointed by President Monroe to 
succeed my uncle, John Fisher after his death, as U. S. 
District Judge for the District of Delaware. Judge Hall, on 
his appointment, removed to Wilmington where he lived 
for nearly fifty years & died some 25 years ago. He was 
great grandfather to Miss Lucy Bradford. Where the latter 
now lives is the homestead of Vincent Loockerman, Esq., 
who was her great grandfather, or Great Grand Uncle, I 
never knew which. She has his portrait and of course can 
give you her precise kinship to him. 

8. The next dwelling north was a tavern then, (1824) 
the property of Jacob Furbee, an old revolutionary soldier, 
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bom in Ireland (I think) and was a pensioner. It was 
built before the Revolution and had a tavern sign placed 
on a high sign-post with the full length portrait of King 
George III painted thereon, which after the Declaration 
of Independence was obliterated and the full length por- 
trait of General Washington substituted for it. This 
hotel was then kept by the widow, Amelia Cook. It was 
burned in 1862 or 1863 and the new Court House was erect- 
ed on its site soon after. 

9. Then, there came dext, east of that tavern, a brick 
office where **old Squire Furbee'* dispensed justice — 
an old revolutionary veteran and pensioner, who died in 
1826. 

10. Next to the latter was a one story frame barber shop 
occupied by an old colored barber named Sampson Darl- 
ing. He and his wife slept in the loft and he shaved his 
customers below. 

11. Next, easterly, was a story and a half frame house 
occupied by a Widow Hilford, who kept a candy shop. 
Nos. 10 and 11 have both been torn away since the tavern 
was burnt. 

12. Then came the one story house lately occupied by 
my old friend and classmate *Natty. It was then used 
(1824) in part as a printing office and in part as a post office 
— John Robinson was the printer and Patrick Conelly, 
another revolutionary soldier and pensioner, who when 
Washington's army crossed the Delaware, swam through 
the icy water with one of the officers of his Company, who 
could not swim on his back — so went the tradition, uncon- 
troverted. Daddy Conelly as everybody called him 
♦Nathaniel B. Smithers, Esq. 
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aflfectionally, became a Methodist preacher and, as a boy, 
I listened to many sermons from him and distinctly remem- 
ber a favorite quotation which he invariably got wrong 
end foremost: — **from the sole of his head to the crown of 
his foot, man was, by nature, full of wounds, bruises and 
putrifying sores." 

13. Next came an old frame house — I think a hip roof 
occupied by an old court bailiff named Vincent Vandever, 
wife and sister. This house was about 1830 removed up- 
town on King Street near where Stephen Slaughter now 
fives. It has long since disappeared. A few yards above 
the place to which it was removed was the "ultima Thule" 
of Dover town. 

14. Then we had the two story brick, where John A. 
Nicholson now resides the first story of the east end of 
which was used as a Lawyer's office, occupied, I think, by 
Jno. W. Ruth, Esq., and the rest of it was the residence 
of Nathl. Smithers, Natty *s father. I think Natty was 
bom there. 

15. The old **Sykes building,'* sometimes known as the 
*Xhew house,'* came next. It was first, as I have been in- 
formed, a one and a half story brick, afterwards made a 
two story and later a three story. I think when I first 
went to Dover in October, 1824, it was occupied by the 
widow of Dr. James Sykes, the elder, who had recently 
died. It was purchased by Jno. M. Clayton, very soon 
after; and in 1825 he rebuilt it and moved into it. His 
wife died very soon after. The office now occupied by 
Henry Ridgely was then a part of it. A brick ashhouse 
and brick oven stood where Mr. Hughes* office now is. 
These premises with the magnificent garden thereto at- 
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tached were as I have always understood, occupied and 
owned by the Chews in the days of the revolution — the 
same family as the Chews of Germantown; and my recollec- 
tion is that the elder Doctor James Sykes succeeded the 
Chews. He was the father of young Dr. James Sykes who 
was said to be the first surgeon, who ever successfully 
operated in this coimty for aneurism of the carotid artery; 
and Dr. James Sykes, the younger, was the father of 
General George Sykes (I think his name was George) who 
distinguished himself in the war of 1861. When I was in 
Congress the Willard Hotel in Washington, was run by the 
firm of Sykes, Chadwick and Company. I knew them very 
well. The senior member of this firm was James, I think, 
who was the son of yoxmger Dr. James Sykes of Dover,. 
He was bom in Dover and so was his brother, the General 
in the old mansion, the Chew house. 

16. Then we have the old State House, which was 
built in the early Nineties. Probably Mr. Edward Ridgely 
can give you the particulars of the death of his uncle or 
great uncle Charles Ridgely, who was killed by a fall re- 
ceived while it was in the process of building — I think the 
tradition tells that he fell from some of the upper story 
timbers. 

17. Where the present county building now stands, 
was the two story plastered brick building then known as 
the "old jail*' which had before then been converted into 
offices, the two rooms in the lower story being converted 
into a sheriff's office and an office for the Clerk of the Peace, 
the upper story for the Secretary of State and the Auditor 
of Accounts. 
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18. Where the Todd Building now stands, there was a 
long old ramshackle frame house, later known as the ''Canal 
Boat" a story and a half high. When we moved to Dover 
in 1824 it was in part occupied by a widow Schee who 
kept a few boarders. Her husband's name I think was 
James. About 1829 or 30 she married an elderly bachelor 
named John Many. In 1 830 — something — ^her older daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, married Henry Todd, father of James Todd 
whom you probably know. The Eastern portion was oc- 
cupied as offices as now. 

19. The jail stood a few yards north of the present one 
and had been from 1821 to 1824 in charge of Sheriff 
William Saulsbury, father of Gove, Eli and Willard. He 
vacated it in October 1824 and my father, who succeded 
him in the office moved into it and remained there until it 
was burned by a prisoner named Greenly in the latter part 
of 1827 whilst my father was still occupying it until his 
successor Nehemiah Clark could find it convenient to take 
possession. We lost nearly all our furniture and several 
hundred bushels of grain stored in the capacious garret. 
The walls were very thick and the edifice was at once re- 
built. Sheriff Clark having moved the prisoners into the 
aforesaid ''old jail building" until the other building was 
xiade tenantable. 

20. The next residence to the Todd building, was where 
your husband and yourself now reside, the history of which, 
I presume, you have long since learned. It was in 1824 
occupied by Jno. M. Clayton, then about 28 y^ars old, 
Henry's grandfather having moved before then to the Lind- 
en farm where Daniel M. Ridgley lately resided, but who 
removed to Dover in 1825 or 26. 
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21. Next came the old Tavern (we had never heard of 
"Hotel*' at that day) known as " Biddle's Tavern.*' It was 
in part two story brick and part cme story brick witih 
hip roof. 

22. Next came a little candy shop kept by an old woman 
named Polly Stevens, and another insignificant building, and 
on the comer, where Culbreth's store now stands, was the 
Tavern stable. 

23. On the N. East comer of State and North Streets 
was a small, red, one story store-house which was unoccu- 
pied; but afterwards old Thomas Stevenson kept meat 
and flour and a few other articles for sale there. He was 
grandfather to Thomas J. 

24. Next, was a small frame tenement house, the then 
occupant of which I blush to confess I can not call to mind. 
These two last occupied what is now the site of Thomas 
Clark's residence and office. 

25. Was the house now belonging to Mrs. Wm. Walker, 
and occupied by Mrs. Burdick, very much then as now. 
It was built by an old Joseph Harper, a worthy revolution- 
ary soldier. I believe he was a commissioned officer in the 
old Delaware line which ceased to be a regiment after the 
terrible decimations suffered in South Carolina. He was 
the officer whom Daddy Connelly bore across the Delaware, 
as did Aneas the old Anchises bear. On his death in the 
teens of the present century it fell to his only son, Joseph L. 
Harper, together with the property where James L. Smith 
lived and died lately. Joseph L. ran through his estate at 
an early period and this house was sold by the sheriff and 
bought by John Reed, the father of Mrs. Angelica Nichol- 
son who sold it to me in 1840 for $1200. Your grandma 
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md I began hotisekeeping there Jany. 1, 1S41 having been 
married a year less nine days. We lived there very happily 
until March 1845 when our two first and only children 
Truston Fenwick and Frances Virginia were fatally burned 
by a nurse girl with malice aforethought. 

26. Next north of this last was a two story frame house 
then — 1824 — occupied by old Father Stevenson above re- 
ferred to, in 1841 it was occupied by Mrs. Edward Ridgely's 
father, where Mrs. R. was bom in February of that year, I 
think. 

27. Next above No. 26 was the house occupied now by 
Mr. Severn Taylor much the same in 1824 as now; it was 
then occupied by a shoemaker named Daniel W. Duhamel. 
He was also a Butcher whenever he could find any cattle or 
sheep to slaughter. This was only semi-occasionally — say 
once a week — sometimes not so often. One had to sleep 
always with one eye open and both ears on the **qui vive*' 
tor the blowing of his horn at the early dawn; otherwise 
one would not be able to get a fresh meat ration for his 
breakfast, dinner or supper, so soon was it all gobbled up 
by the ** early birds that catch the worm." 

28. Then came a one story house, occupied in 1824 by 
the widow Allman, who kept a school there for small 
children, just before we went to Dover to live; that was 
about where the M. E. Church now stands; and ner.t to 
the Allman house came: — 

29. A two story frame house occupied by a Mrs. Knabb, 
the wife of a lawyer who lived on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. He came over to see her occasionally. She had one 
or two sisters, — all daughters of Judge William Warner 
who had died in the teens of the present century. He had 
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lived on the fann which Mrs. Sue Cutbreth now owns at 
Wyoming — ^late the property of Mrs. Barnard. This house 
stood about where the M. E. Parsonage stands now. 

30. The next residence was the property of CoL Wm. K. 
Lockwood, and was occupied in 1824 till 1828 by Caleb H. 
Sipple whose first wife (nee Ann Clarke) was the elder 
sister of the late Elizabeth Pennewill, mother of John and 
Caleb. 

31. Then came a squatty two story house, frame, 
occupied, I think, by one James Jackson in 1824; in 1827 or 
1828 it was occupied by Robert O. Pennewill, my maternal 
1st counsin. Between these two last was a small chair and 
paint shop occupied by Seth King and W. Matthews. 

32. Then next to Pennewill was James Kerbin's, — 
father of James M. Kerbin, — part two story brick and 
part one story frame with hip-roof; this hip roof has given 
away to a two story frame. About 50 yards farther north 
was the last house within the then northern boimdary of 
Dover town. It was occupied by John Manlove, then 
teller in the Farmers* Bank and a local preacher. 

33. Some 100 yards further north was the Cowg^ll 
House, a large two story brick house. I do not know 
who owned or occupied it in 1824; but when it first came 
under my observation it was occupied by Daniel CowgiU. 
It was considered a part of what was then known as Bridge- 
town. It stood on a ten acre lot on the N. East Cor. of 
which was a large Tan Yard which was operated by D. 
Cowgill the owner above named. This old mansion was 
built in the nineties of the last century by Charles Hillyard, 
grandfather of Martin Bates Hillyard. 
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There are two legends regarding this old mansion; one is 
that old Mr. Hillyard in a fit of passion chased one of his 
sons, pistol in hand, and fired at him just as he went into the 
front (north) floor which was a double door cut in two 
horizontally; the son saved his bacon by slamming the door 
to and the ball entered the door; when I lived in the house 
in 1878 &c there was a small piece of wood fitted into the 
bullet hole to hide it. The other legend is that on one occa- 
sion Lorenzo Dow stopped with Dr. M. W. Bates when 
he and his wife occupied the old mansion, they being lead- 
ing Methodists, and that on coming down stairs for break- 
fast he met going up stairs a gentleman dressed in the fashion 
of the preceeding generation with queued hair, knee breech- 
es, rufiled bosom &c. When Dow went into the breakfast 
room, on being asked to lead in family prayer, he suggested 
whether they had better not wait till their other guest, 
whom he met going up stairs, should come down. Mrs. 
Bates said there was no other guest in the house — only 
himself. This evoked from Dow a description of the gentle- 
man, whom he met on the stairs. Mrs. Bates made some 
evasive remarks in reply, & they proceeded to prayer and 
breakfast ; but after the meal was over, she quietly suggested 
to Dow that he should not reveal the incident; and that his 
personal description of the mysterious guest pictured her 
father who had been dead for quite a number of years. It 
was said also that Dow was never afterwards entertained at 
the Bates House. 

We now face about and go southward on the west side 
of King Street and find no house on that side until we 
get a few yards from what is now Loockerman St. 
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34. At the N. West comer of that and King was a one 
story Cabinet Shop, run by Father Stevenson, aforesai4t 
when anybody wanted a piece of furniture made. He 
also was an undertaker. State Street did not exist at 
that day, but from the lower comer of the triangle form- 
ing the site of the Hotel Richardson out beyond the RAil- 
road Station was the southern fence of a field and from 
said lower comer of said triangle out King Street to Jas. 
L. Smith's residence was another fence making the Eastern 
boundary of said field, over which James F. Allee, W. H. J. 
Comegys and myself, in our early days were wont to hunt 
with dog and gun for quail and often with fair success. 
Loockerman Street was then called **The Horsehead road,*' 
King Street was generally called **Main Street'* and North 
Street from Culbreth's comer was known as the Hazlet- 
ville or rather Georgetown road— Hazletville was then 
known as Georgetown, later as Sewardtown. I think in 
1841, when the remams of Col. John Hazlet who fell at Tren- 
ton were brought from Philadelphia and reinterred in the 
Presbyterian Cemetery at Dover, was the first time it was 
called Hazletville. 

35. The next building going south on the west side of 
State Street was a two story frame building occupied 
as the residence of a widow lady named, I believe Melicent 
McKnight, or some such name; she married Thomas Harris, 
a noted blacksmith in his day. It was not exactly on 
Burtons lot. The comer itself was inclosed in the yard 
however. One daughter, Elmira Harris, was the only 
child bom to the Harrises. She married Edward F. Green 
and died soon after leaving a daughter and only child to 
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survive her; that daughter married Henry W., son of Genl. 
W. L. Cannon. 

36. Was a frame two story dwelling. I think it was 
purchased many years ago by Edward Ridgely, Esq., in 
wh'ch he and his wife started housekeeping. 

37. Next to that was the two story brick mansion then 
occupied by the mother of Dr. W. W. Morris. She died 
shortly after we moved to Dover and her funeral proces- 
sion was the first one I ever witnessed . It was then one of the 
best residences in Dover being very much the same as now. 

38. Was a little one story frame house owned by Judge 
Harrington and occupied by an old colored man, Stephen 
Adams, who held the high office of wood-carver of Dover. 
It now stands near the old Methodist Cemetery and I 
believe is occupied by Adam Wilson. 

39. A two story frame building with a one story attached 
came next. This was I think vacant about the time of our 
removal to Dover; some years later it was repaired some- 
what and Caleb H. Sipple moved into it to make way for 
Col. Lockwood, who came into town and occupied his own 
house, hereinbefore noticed. Afterwards in 1837 or 38 it 
was occupied by W. H. J. Comegys and I think his son, 
Cornelius, was bom there; the little one story attachment 
was for many years occupied by a very deaf old lady, 
Miss Nancy Vandever, where most of the ladies in town 
were wont to go to hear all the latest news especially the 
gossipy kind. 

40. Judge Samuel M. Harrington owned and occupied* 
the present Culbreth mansion. In 1837 he made it into a 

*It was torn down in 1902 to make room for the present opera 
house.— J. B. T. 
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doobk front boose, building a laige paxtor. It was origi- 
nallj rather a roi^hly bnih brick. He plastered it and 
remodelled it generally. 

41. Passing across North Street, we come to quite 
a large vacant lot in 1824. Indeed nearly the whole space 
from North St. to what is now the backyard of the First 
Natl. Bank and to Mr. Laws garden ranning west was almost 
vacant. There was a little hut built of logs some little 
distance from the comer occupied by an old West India 
n^ro and his little family <A wife and daughter. I never 
knew any other name for him but "Dominick." The boys 
used to say that he came from San Domingo, but I pre- 
sume he came from some of the British Islands as he spoke 
EngHsh perfectly except he had a slight dialect as some 
of the negroes of this country used to have and a broad Eng- 
lish sound to the letter a. He soon disappeared and 
went to Philadelphia. There was also a shoe shop and a 
little candy shop further down. 

42. And then came the store kept by George M. Manlove 
on the site of the present Central Law Building. 

43. On the comer where the 1st Xatl. Bank now stands 
stood the store house of John Reed, father of Mrs. Angelica 
Nicholson, — a two stor>- frame building which in 1827 he 
removed across the way and is now a part of the row above 
Millington's Hotel; and built the two story brick store and 
dwelling the walls of which are now the walls of the Bank 
building. 

44. Next to this on the north side of the Green stood 
two brick houses on the sites now occupied by Mr. Laws' 
and Daniel Cowgills dwellings. They were then both 
thro-^Ti together and went to make up what was known as 
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Harris's Tavern, afterwards called "The Steamboat Hotel." 
This is the first I ever remember to have heard the term 
hotel applied to any public house in Delaware. 

45. The next dwelling was that of Dr. W. W. Morris 
where Dr. Bishop now lives. It was a two story frame; 
and was remodelled about forty years ago 

46. Then came the two brick houses, two stories, 
built some 110 or 115 years ago by the Miller brothers, one 
a doctor and the other a lawyer. In 1824 the house now 
occupied by Mr. Pennington, was occupied by John Reed, 
and that now occupied by Mrs. Jump was then occupied by 
Mrs. Clarissa Cooper, the widow of Judge Richard Cooper, 
who was the father of Rev. Ignatius Cooper late of Camden. 
The house then occupied by Mrs. Jump once belonged to me 
and is I think the same that was occupied by Judge Richard 
Basset when he lived in Dover. He (Basset) was bom on 
Bohemia Manor New Castle County and died I think in 
Dover in 1815. He was a lawyer by profession and served 
as a Senator from Delaware from 1789 until 1793 and as 
such voted and worked for the location of the capital on the 
Potomac instead of the Delaware. He had been during the 
Confederacy of the old thirteen States a member of the 
Colonial Congress and was also a member of the Convention 
that framed the Constitution of the United States. He 
was afterwards — from 1798 to 1801 — Governor of Delaware. 
James A Bayard, the grandfather of Thos. F., married 
Basset's daughter. Basset I think, was appointed a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States not very long 
after his term as Governor of Delaware had expired. Tra- 
dition makes him a first rate lawyer in his day, but from 
all I have heard of him from my father and other old 
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federal leaders of this state, he could not bear comparison 
with either James P. Wilson of Sussex, Nicholas and Henry 
M. Ridgely of Kent, or his son-in-law, James A. Bayard of 
New Castle. I remember reading many years ago in one 
of the L^slative Journals his message to the General 
Assembly as Governor in which he says **Doth not judgment 
bonds import a false security? Methinks they doth." My 
father was but a few years younger than Basset — I think 
about ten; he never thought that Basset was at all equal in 
ability to the Ridgely's or Wilson or the elder Bayard or 
Thomas Clayton. Jno. M. Clayton had not stepped upon 
the arena of public life at that time. He graduated at 
Yale, the same year that Basset died. 

47. Then came the three story brick house where Beniah 
Watson now resides. It was, in 1824, occupied by Thomas 
Clayton afterwards Chief Justice of the Superior Court of 
Delaware imder the constitution of 1832. The house be- 
tween Mrs. Jimip's residence and Watsons is on the site of 
Thos. Claj^on's office, then a two story frame building. 

48. Crossing over Bank Alley, we have the old Farmers 
Bank house and residence of the Cashier, who in 1824 
tin 1829, was Cornelius P. Comegys, Henry Ridgely's 
maternal great grandfather. I think he was the 2d Cashier 
of the Bank — the 1st being Peter T. Cavalry as I recollect 
the traditions, Henry M. Ridgely was the 1st President in 
1807 when the Bank was chartered. He continued in the 
office till 1847, just 40 years, and was succeeded by Jonathoo 
Jenkins, Mrs. Virginia Ridgely's father, who died in 1848 in 
June and was succeeded by Dr. Henry Ridgely. 

49. Next was a dwelling, a small two story, owned 
and occupied in 1824 by Charles Buckmaster. 
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50. Then came the residence in 1824, of George M. 
Manlove, on the site of Miss Lizzie's present residence, 
which was built by Col. James P. Wild, her maternal uncle 
some twenty-five years ago. 

51. Then came the two story brick dwelling built 
in the nineties of the last century by Joshua Fisher, a cousin 
to my father and my uncle John Fisher, the former was in 
an advanced state of consumption, at the time it was in 
the process of construction, and my uncle John, who was 
at the time a student of law in his office, superintended the 
building of it ; and his cousin dying before it had been com- 
pleted, he was the first to occupy it and remained in it 
tmtil 1822, when he removed to the Cloak farm near Smyrna. 
It was then occupied by Dr. John Adams, who moved from 
Frederica into it in 1823, and died there some ten years 
later. 

52. There was a little one story frame house on the 
present site of the Baptist Church, where I attended a 
small childrens* school in 1826, kept by a Miss Ann Watson. 

53. Then came a two story frame house occupied by a 
widow lady whose name escapes me just now. She had a 
son named David Corker, by her first marriage, but she 
noarried a second time and became a second time a widow. 

54. Next, the house occupied by Squire Jacob Furbee 
and his daughter, then recently become the widow of 
Dr. Arthur Johns, noted for his bonhommie, keen wit and 
jolly good humor. These two last houses were then very 
much as now. 

55. Then there was an old two story frame dwelling, 
with a shed candy shop attached, occupied by Mrs. AUee, 
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widow of Presley AUee and grandmother of the present 
Presly and Prank. 

56. At the comer of the square, where Willy Sauls- 
btiry's printing office now stands, was the store of a badie- 
lor named Wesley McDowell. It was much the same 
then, as it was before Eli Saulsbtiry refitted it for a Print- 
ing Plant. 

57. Then next, was a long rickety old frame hip roof on 
the site of the present site of the storehouse of Mr. Collins 
inmiediately south of the Delawarean Office, was, in 1824, 
a long, double, one story frame house with a hip roof with 
two old porches in front; the part immediately adjoining 
the store of Wesley McDowell being occupied by several 
ladies who kept a few boarders, none of whose names are 
now remembered by me, and the other part was occupied by 
Daniel Smith, the father of Clayton Wetherbee's last wife, 
now deceased. Daniel Smith's wife kept cakes and beer, 
and also made baker's loaves for sale. She also dealt 
extensively in molasses candy. He sometimes sold oysters 
in the shell, also fish and other edibles. Next to this was : 

58. A small one story frame house where the old revolu- 
tionary pensioner ** Daddy Conelly " lived and then there was 
a gate opening into a lane which led back to a Itimber yard, 
owned by Wesley McDowell, which furnished the smaU 
quantity of lumber used in those days for the repairing of 
old houses and now and then for the building of a new one 
in Dover and the vicinity for several miles arotmd. 

59. Next came the two story brick dwelling late^ 
occupied by Mrs. Priscilla Heverin, then occupied 1 
Philip Raisin , the Crier of the Courts, tmder the sa? 
roof was another dwelling, much the same as now; it t 
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occupied by Mrs. Comegys, a widow lady who taught a 
small school. James C. Douglass, father of Mrs. Frank 
Buck, Nicholas and Eugene Ridgely and I were some of her 
pupils. She had a grown daughter by her first marriage, 
named Sally Stout who assisted her. Sally about 1832 or 
1833 married George Truitt Fisher, a widower living where 
Miss Harriet C. Comegys now resides. His — Truitt's — 
first wife was Mary Ann Clayton, sister of John M. Clayton. 
After the death of George T., Sally married Dr. Levin H. 
Adams, son of Dr. John Adams, hereinbefore mentioned. 
Dr. Levin was an old lover before her first marriage to 
George T. F. 

60. Next was a small old, one story frame dwelling 
where Mrs. Kirk*s house now is, but I do not remember 
that anybody lived in it. 

61. Then came the dwelling and storehouse of King 
Dougall, an old Scotchman who kept store till he died, 
I think in 1829. He was said to be a great mathematician. 
I remember that old Judge Jacob Stout, grandfather of 
Mrs. Ang. Nicholson, placed his son William, with King 
Dougall to learn the higher mathematics. Young Stout 
died while studying with the old Scot. 

62. Next came the residence of Augustus M. Schee 
and his printing office, the small part at the north of the 
dwelling. This was at the North west comer of Church 
Lane on Water Street and Main or King Street. 

63. On the southwest comer of Main and Water Sts. 
lived Charles Kimmey, the elder. The Northem portion 
of what is now the P. E. Rectory, was used as a store and 
the southern as a dwelling. 
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64. Then we had another long double one story frame 
dwelling with hip roof. The northern part was used by 
Chas. Kinuney as a Justice's oflSce and the southern was 
occupied by a family whose name I have forgotten. 

65. Next was a fair sized frame house of one story 
occupied by John Smith, the grandfather of Mrs. Jas. 
Pennewill. 

66 — 67. Then there were two other buildings on the 
lot opposite the old Academy building. One was an old 
two story brick and the other a double frame with hip roof. 
They belonged to the estate of old Judge Richard Cooper 
and were at that day occupied by Elijah Sutton and Henry 
Turner, two old colored men whom I believe he had emanci- 
pated in his lifetime. They occupied these tenements at a 
nominal or no rent. They were superannuated and so 
were the houses and they and their families all disappeared 
in the early thirties. 

— Fi.xis.— 



Note. I ought to have said something of John Vining, 
who lived m the house next to the 1st Natl. Bank, when 
describing the house itself. Tradition tells us that he 
was one of the most zealous patriots and finished orators 
of his day. It was thought by some Delaware patriots that 
he was quite equal as an orator to Patrick Henr\- of Vir- 
ginia. I ver>' much doubt this, however. I have an ora- 
tion delivered by him at the State House in Dover. Feb- 
ruary 22. 1S0<\ which is not a ver\- brillant production; 
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but it was said to have been regarded by those who had 
heard it as a very fine specimen of oratory and to have been 
received with great applause and satisfaction by his audi- 
ence. You know that there is a great deal in the manner 
of delivery of the speaker, a sort of magnetism in the orator 
himself, which captivates the hearers and lends a charm- 
ing effect sometimes to quite commonplace compositions. 
It was so with the great Henry Clay. His gallant bear- 
ing, his commanding presence, his graceful gestures and 
magnificent voice gave a charm to his speeches, many of 
which when read by his auditors seemed nothing more than 
mediocre in composition . I send you herewith a copy which 
I wrote off some months ago from a printed copy loaned me 
by H. C. Conrad, Esq., of Wilmington. Please take care 
of it for I want to have it published in the **Milford Herald*' 
in the February number immediately preceeding Wash- 
ington's birthday. 

I have heard from persons who knew Mr. Vining, several 
anecdotes which are worth reproducing; one which shows 
that, though a lawyer and often very successful as an advo- 
cate in his jury cases, he was not very well versed in the 
preparation of cases or in the science of pleading. On one 
occasion he was employed by a tenant to defend him in a 
suit brought against him by his landlord to recover the 
rent in arrear which the landlord had not received. At 
that day the pleadings were done by word of mouth at the 
bar at the time of trial. The Judge who presided after 
hearing the claim as stated by the plaintiff said to Mr. 
Vining **What are your pleas Cousin John?" (he and the 
Judge were cousins) **May it please your Honor" said 
Vining **my defense is hardships and the Hessian fly." 
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Another story illustrates his utter want of forethought in 
providing for his household. It is this: The Court of Ap- 
peals was in Session at Dover and Vining who was a most 
hospitable fellow felt it his duty to give the Court and bar 
a dinner. Accordingly, he gave out his invitations in **In 
propria voce'* to the Court and his colleagues at the Bar. 
Among the latter he invited his uncle John Fisher, who 
then resided in the house built by his cousin Joshua Fisher, 
to dine at his (Vining 's) house the next day but one on lamb, 
peas and strawberries. Vining had a large garden in town 
in which he ought to have been able to gather peas and 
strawberries and was the owner of a large farm w^hich he 
called Washington Square — half way between Dover and 
Camden where he could have procured from his tenant the 
necessary lamb for the feast; but he not only made no effort 
to provide for the feast but failed to inform his wife about it 
until the night before the dinner was to come off the next 
day at 1 o'clock. When my uncle went home to supper 
that night he remarked to my aunt (his Avife) that Cousin 
John (Vining) had invited him to dine with him the next 
day at one o'clock with the Judges on lamb, straw^berries 
and peas "and now" said my uncle "I'll venture to say that 
he has not a pea in his garden" (there were no produce stores 
or markets in Dover at that day) "nor a single strawberry, 
nor a mouthful of lamb in his pantry, and we, Betsey, will 
have to supply his table with each one of these viands." 
My uncle had had a lamb slaughtered that day, fortunately, 
and he had scarcely spoken the above words before in came 
Vining for the very purpose of borrowing a quarter of lamb, 
a peck of strawberries and a bushel of peas. They were 
furnished, of course, for neighbors and kinsmen were kind 
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and accommodating in those primitive days. So it was, 
the dinner came off all right. 

Tradition says that Vining was the first statesman that 
ever called public attention to the feasibility of constructing 
an interoceanic canal, on the isthmus of Panama. I looked, 
some years ago, through the Annals of the Colonial Congress, 
but could not find that any motion, bill or resolution had 
been offered by anybody in Congress during Vining's term 
of service nor could I ever find anything of the sort in the 
proceedings of the Federal Congress during the time Vining 
was a Senator in that body. He was a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress, under the old confederacy from 1784 to 
1786, and he was the first representative from this State in 
the Congress of the Union from 1789 to 1792; he was also a 
U. S. Senator from 1795 to 1798 when he resigned. 

The above were very nearly all the houses in Dover in 
1824. There were quite a number, however, scattered 
down North St. and eight or ten in Bridgetown, occupied 
principally by colored people. Dover was said to have 
a population of 500 but I very much doubt if it exceeded 400 
inside its town limits. 

Love to all. 

Grandpa. 



